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THE TWIN ARTS 


MAX J. HERZBERG 


No two of the fine arts are, in essence, more closely related than 
are music and literature, particularly music and poetry. To show 
this relationship in detail is not only a matter of scientific interest, 
but one of direct importance to the teacher of either of the subjects. 
It is a common complaint of the age that people do not read poetry, 
and numerous explanations have been advanced to account for 
the fact. May not the source of the trouble be found in that very 
word read? If people /istened to poetry instead of merely reading 
it; if, in other words, they regarded it as essentially music, it might 
very well be that less difficulty would be experienced in securing 
an audience for the poets. The treatment to which most poetry 
is subjected in the classroom sufficiently explains the repugnance 
that many pupils thereafter feel for it. But let it be treated in its 
musical aspects, and it might—it should—awaken a new joy. After 
all, very few persons are subject to the condemnation of those who 
(in Shakespeare’s phrase) have no music in themselves, and are 
not moved by concord of sweet sounds. Music makes a natural 
appeal to the heart of mankind; and poetry conjoined with music 
makes a similar appeal. 

To make it a little easier for teachers and others to understand 
and to apply in a practical way the points of contact between the 
two arts, I have in what follows endeavored to show that music 
and poetry spring from a common source and are of twin birth; 
that they appeal to the same senses, physical and aesthetic, and 
largely employ a similar technique; that they are created by per- 
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sonalities of the same type and often, like the dual kings of ancient 
Sparta, rule over a common realm of subject-matter. 


I. MUSIC AND POETRY IN EARLY TIMES AND THEIR 
TECHNICAL RELATIONS 

Despite repeated investigations and innumerable theories, it is 
probable that the immediate origin of music will be forever wrapped 
in mist. The hypothesis of Herbert Spencer that musical sounds 
developed out of emotional speech has been more or less successfully 
assailed by Edmund Gurney and others. Darwin’s theory as to 
the use of music at the mating season has not received very wide 
acceptance. Most historians of music are now content to take 
the origin of music for granted and to devote their investigations 
rather to its condition in primitive times. Among these investi- 
gators are three, Richard Wallaschek, Francis B. Gummere, and 
Karl Buecher, whose theories will repay examination by those 
interested in this aspect of the subject. 

Wherever examined, primitive poetry is found intimately 
related to music; the two are, in fact, one, and without music, 
one does not find poetry. Primitive man sings or chants his poems; 
the bard, when he arrives on the scene of history, accompanies 
his recitative on the lyre; the poet, it is likely, was just as much 
a musical as he was a poetic composer. In Greece this kinship 
was maintained down to historic times. The Greek drama origi- 
nated in the songs and dances of the Dionysiac revels, and always 
depended on music—vocal and instrumental—to obtain its best 
effects. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were trained musi- 
cians as well as expert dramatists, and it has hence been well main- 
tained by Wagner that only the modern music drama adequately 
represents ancient Greek tragedy. So also Pindar was a skilled 
musician, himself writing the tunes to which his odes were sung; 
and it has been maintained plausibly that the undoubted difficulties 
his poetry offers to the modern reader are due in great part to our 
ignorance of Pindar’s musical technique. So, too, the Hindu 
Vedas were intended to be sung to music, and Hebrew poetry to 
this day depends for its effects on a complicated system of chanting. 

As is well known to even the casual student of the two arts, 
many of the technical terms of music and poetry have been prac- 
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tically interchangeable. Rhythm, harmony, melody, refrain, 
stress, and other terms are common to both arts, however their 
interpretation may vary ineach. Nor is this due solely to the trick 
common in art criticism of applying terms peculiar to the processes 
of one art to those of another, as when one speaks of ‘‘plasticity” 
in music, of “clear drawing” in poetry, of ‘‘lyric power” in a paint- 
ing,andsoon. As these common terms appear in music and poetry, 
they are found to have (as already set forth) a common origin, 
and are not merely adapted from one to the other. 

Aside, however, from their historical interrelations, music and 
poetry have been found in unity from the viewpoint of aesthetics. 
As J. P. Dabney puts it, in his volume on the “The Musical Basis 
of Verse,” music and poetry “‘are both the result of the discovery 
by man that the higher vibrations, either of sound alone, or of 
sound with words, were pleasant to the ear.” If one accepts this 
statement in all its implications, one finds that the points of contact 
between music and poetry may be classified as follows: (1) Both 
depend upon sound as a means of expression. (2) Both use rhythm 
as the fundamental artistic process. (3) Both are arts that repre- 
sent in time. (4) Both are media of emotional expressions and 
appeal primarily to the emotions. 

So far as rhythm is concerned, one may consider for a moment 
the various attempts that have been made to found a formal science 
of meter, especially the work of Lanier. From the time of the 
Elizabethans (incidentally, great lovers of music, who constantly 
conjoined that art with poetry), various manuals and guide-books 
of English prosody have been published, and in them has been 
much heated discussion as to the essential principle of English 
verse. Accent has usually been accepted as this principle, but 
the Renaissance brought in its train the notion of classical quantity, 
or time-verse. Since then there has been a periodic revival of 
quantity as a means of explaining English verse: see recently, 
for example, the discussions of Dr. Bridges and of Omond. 
From a musical point of view this idea is of course especially inter- 
esting. 

As an example of how closely the two arts have been found by 
some to agree, reference may be made to the theories of Sidney 
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Lanier, who published in 1880 his volume, already mentioned, 
designed to apply in detail the technique of music to poetry. 

Lanier takes up verse from three points of view: (1) from that 
of sound duration, as seen in rhythm; (2) from that of sound pitch, 
as seen in tune; (3) from that of sound tone-color, as seen from tone- 
color in poetry. He differentiates verse from music as follows: 
“‘When those co-ordinations which the ear perceives as rhythm, 
tune, or tone-color are suggested to the ear by a series of musical 
sound, the result is—MUSIC; when these co-ordinations are sug- 
gested to the ear by a series of spoken words, the result is—VERSE.” 
Hence verse is conditioned by the generic tone-colors of the human 
speaking voice and by the peculiar scale of tones used by this 
instrument of the voice. 

Lanier, it may be mentioned, adapted to the use of verse the 
notation employed in music, although he points out that owing 
to our system of pronunciation, English words in themselves con- 
stitute a system of notation for primary rhythm. 

Dabney, in his volume published much later than Lanier’s, 
makes a similar application of the technique of music to poetry, 
but does so in a more popular way, and his book may, on the whole, 
be recommended to the ordinary lay reader in preference to Lanier’s. 
Dabney gives a great many interesting and suggestive examples 
of the application of time notation to well-known poems. 

Before leaving this aspect of the subject, I may also call attention 
to the latest treatise on “‘The Rhythm of Speech,” a monumental 
British work by William Thomson. Mr. Thomson holds most 
firmly that there can be no rhythm without accent. 

One may note, incidentally, that music affords an excellent 
opportunity for teaching from a novel viewpoint the technical 
terms of versification other than meter. The refrain is best illus- 
trated from musical compositions. What may be called ‘‘onomato- 
music” is an interesting complement to onomatopoeia; and here the 
traditional tunes to the old nursery rhymes provide striking material. 


II. SIMILAR SUBJECT-MATTER OF MUSIC AND LITERATURE, 
WITH PEDAGOGICAL SUGGESTIONS 


From the standpoint of the classroom teacher, the wide realm 
which music and literature rule more or less in common may well 
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be divided into three provinces; and for traversing each of these 
provinces some special suggestions may be provided. 

There is, in the first place, that group of poets to whom the 
joining of music and poetry was a simultaneous process; who wrote 
their poems in terms of music. Such poets may, perhaps, have 
been more common in ancient and medieval than in modern times, 
but examples are numerous throughout the history of literature. 

There is, in the second place, the almost innumerable tribe 
of musical composers who have found themes and inspiration in 
literature, who have sought to embellish poems and plays with 
their musical numbers, or who have transmuted works of literary 
art into musical terms. 

We have, finally, a large group of musical compositions which 
have, perhaps, no particular reference to literature, but which 
appeal to similar emotions, deal with analogous themes, and in 
general offer an opportunity for discussion much as literature is 
discussed. In such compositions teachers may find some novel 
suggestions for themes and talks. 

These classes may now be considered in some detail. 

In the first class would belong many famous Greek writers, 
except for the fact that the music to which they composed their 
work is totally extinct. Here, too, come the medieval bards and 
ministrels, the wandering troubadours who were skilled alike with 
voice and with musical instrument, and in the composition of songs. 
Of their work, fortunately, some examples survive. But the most 
famous instance of those who belong in this group is Robert Burns, 
and the wise instructor will gladly use the opportunity afforded by 
the great Scotch poet to show conclusively the relations between 
the two arts. 

Burns composed his poems to tunes already in existence, and 
thus ensured their singableness. Often he took over a phrase or a 
refrain from an old song, and in this way linked himself up with the 
whole tradition and development of the folk-song and the ballad. 
In his poetry music and words are most happily married, and the 
full effect of either is lost without the other. Other examples from 
English poetry are Thomas Campion and Theophile Marzials, 
both skilled musicians who wrote most melodious songs to their 
own music. 
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The second class offers a multiplicity of names, an embarrass- 
ment of riches." The propinquity of music and poetry has attracted 
almost every composer toward the writing of music to illustrate 
the works of literature. Were one to take Shakespeare alone, a 
whole catalogue might be compiled of the many composers who have 
sought to present the essential music of his plays in musical form— 
Mendelssohn, Edward German, Verdi. His plays have been meta- 
morphosed into operas; the songs which he interpolated may be 
had in the original music or in the versions that many modern 
composers, notably Schubert, have provided for them. Even 
brief passages of spoken dialogue have been set to music, as in 
Haydn’s setting for ‘“She Never Told Her Love,” from Twelfth 
Night. Sometimes Shakespeare has merely set the composer 
meditating musically and to fine effect; sometimes the connection 
between words and music is direct and evident. 

Other writers, in less degree, have suffered the same pleasant 
fate. Among great authors not English, Goethe, Ibsen, Maeterlinck 
may be mentioned. The teacher of English and American literature 
will find numerous treasures both vocal and instrumental to supple- 
ment literary discussion. Poems and passages of Browning have 
been set, of Dickens, of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, of Eugene Field, 
of Edward Fitzgerald, of Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Thomas 
Hood, of Ben Jonson, of Rudyard Kipling, of Sidney Lanier, of 
Longellow, of Milton, of Thomas Moore, of Scott, of Shelley, 
of Tennyson. Lisa Lehman has effectively set some of Oscar 
Wilde; and some recent experiments have shown that, by a slight 
rearrangement, the “‘ Meditation” from Thais fits Riley’s “That 
Old Sweetheart of Mine.” 

Reading Walt Whitman on the sea, one may contrast Mac- 
Dowell’s “From the Depths,” directly inspired by that poet, with 
No. 19 of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, called ‘‘On the Sea- 
shore,” and note the difference in mood and treatment. Classes 
studying Hiawatha will enjoy the musical settings of this poem, 
or Dvoraik’s New World Symphony, or the romanticized Indian 
songs arranged in the accepted harmonies. The reading of Wash- 


* The English Journal some years ago published an excellent list of poems in the 
Golden Treasury that had been set to music. 
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ington Irving’s “‘Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra” may be 
illustrated by the composition a modern composer has based upon 
it—Moszkowski’s ‘‘Caprice Espagnole.” Byron’s Childe Harold 
may be accompanied by Bendal’s “At the Lake of Geneva,” 
Dickens’ Christmas stories by renderings of Christmas carols, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe by songs from De Koven’s Robin Hood. Sullivan’s 
music to ‘‘The Lost Chord” is a fine study in synonymous meter, 
emotional appeal, and thought. 

In the third group one comes to an almost unworked field. 
Teachers have hitherto always welcomed the opportunity of using 
a picture to suggest a composition. Reproductions of famous 
paintings or photographs of striking scenes and persons have 
been hung on the walls of the schoolroom or placed in the pages 
of textbooks as a means of stimulating the interest of the student, 
training his eye to the keen observation of details, making him see 
a story in the work of pictorial artists. Lately, too, the motion 
picture has been more and more employed for the same purpose, 
and there is every indication that we have seen only the beginning 
of what some call pictorial education. But why stop with the eye ? 
Certainly the ear needs and demands training to an equal extent; 
and it offers moreover as fine opportunities, intellectual and educa- 
tional. If the pupil may be shown a picture of a brook running 
through a meadow, with cows grazing peacefully near by, and asked 
to describe it in words, there seems no reason why something 
similar should not be done with music. It is true that music lacks 
the definiteness of a painting or a photograph, and that there is 
therefore more room for difference of opinion, less opportunity for 
checking up impressions. But this aspect of music carries with 
it a natural and not unexpected compensation. Music, just because 
it lacks definition or at any rate sometimes lacks definition, is the 
more likely to stimulate the imagination, and certainly the imagi- 
nation needs training. It sets the fancy going in dreams, and yet 
at the same time, as the knowledge of music increases, it provides 
new roads for the imagination. 

With this purpose in mind, and with the opportunity to give 
pupils a novelty that will stimulate freshness of composition, 
teachers may well turn to musical passages from the composers 
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great and small, and use them in their classroom work. Take 
just the compositions of two Americans, Edward A. MacDowell 
and John Powell. The delicacy, the poetical fancy, the beautiful 
melody of the one; the sprightliness, the originality, the folk-note 
of the other should bring splendid results. No pupil but is benefited 
by being made to listen to the writings of these men, and by being 
stimulated to set forth his impressions in words. Famous pieces 
like Gounod’s ‘‘The Funeral March of a Marionette” or Handel’s 
“The Harmonious Blacksmith” and others should produce inter- 
esting discussions and themes. Perhaps, too, the compulsion to 
analyze some of our contemporaneous jazz, to regard it intellectu- 
ally rather than just emotionally or in the heated atmosphere of a 
dance, will bring some amusing results in the way of true compre- 
hension. 

The use of music in connection with patriotic and holiday 
programs is of course traditional, and nothing need be said as to 
that here. A word may be added, however, with respect to the 
opportunity for talks and themes afforded by the lives and the 
works of the great composers and of the significance of their work. 
Interesting talks may likewise be given on the similarities and 
contrasts of two such careers as those of Chopin and Poe, the latter 
of whom has many suggestive affinities with music, in philosophy 
and in practice. 


Ill, SOME ACTUAL APPLICATIONS 


I may now turn to some actual applications in the classroom 
of the correlation of English and music. With the co-operation 
of the head of the music department in my school, Dr. R. A. Laslett 
Smith, a number of English classes, of varying grades, assembled 
at different times in the music-room of the school. Dr. Smith 
then played for them the following compositions, prefacing each 
piece with a brief explanation: (1) MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” 
(2) his ‘The Eagle,” based on Tennyson, (3) Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” and (4) Chopin’s “Nocturne in F#.” 
Some of the pieces, at the request of the pupils, were played twice. 
That evening the pupils wrote their impressions of the music as a 
regular assignment. 
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Concerning these compositions one teacher reports: 


The music experiment with my 4B class showed one very interesting thing. 
It showed the power of music to thaw. Some of the pupils, apparently cold- 
blooded and encrusted, wrote eagerly and without restraint. What I noticed 
in all the essays handed to me was this same sort of eager, near-sentimental, 
personal writing. All of the essays really served to involve a sort of confes- 
sional relief. I think the music’s effect was to break down the hard reserve 
and self-conscious protection that our schools give to boys. It seems to me 
music might well be used as emotional prelude to the study of literature. 


From the themes that were handed in, I may select the following 
as typical. One boy, overgrown and restrained, wrote: 


1. When Dr. Smith played “To a Wild Rose,” my cares and troubles 
seemed to vanish and my mind was in a state of restfulness. The song brought 
back memories of former days when I saw nothing but happiness in the world. 
Thoughts of Nature came to me and I seemed to be floating downstream in a 
canoe. While in this small craft I admired the songs of the birds who were 
perched in the large green trees which bordered the stream. Everything 
appeared beautiful and peaceful. 

2. “The Eagle” caused me to have disturbed thoughts. I had the sen- 
sation of imagining myself on the edge of a steep cliff. I could picture an 
eagle circling over his prey in the valley below and suddenly seizing it and 
making off. 

3. When the “Nocturne” was played I had a dreamy and sad feeling. 
The picture of a dreary day appeared before me and I seemed to wish for sun- 
shine and happiness. The song reminds me of one of the times when I felt 
downhearted and lonely. 

4. “Funeral March of a Marionette” reminded me of the homecoming 
of “our boys” after the world-war. I could picture the crying of mothers and 
wives being drowned out by the cheering of the mob. A spirit of activeness 
seemed to take hold of me, and I wished to perform something which required 
energy and quickness. 


Another, lazy, with a somewhat slow reaction, wrote: 


TO A WILD ROSE 


“To a Wild Rose” made me think of Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,’’ 
when he describes the wild and only rose left after the others are gone. In 
bloom, beautiful and yet alone. Waiting for someone to pluck it. This makes 
me think of a young fellow, who has just lost a jewel, a mother, who has meant 
everything to him; yet he has lost her. The music to this song is so emotional 
that, I imagine, anyone could sit hours and listen to it. 
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THE EAGLE 


This song makes me picture a proud eagle, with head uplifted, who leaves 
his family to see the world, but while flying over woods, forests, and seas, is 
killed and drops into the sea. This song raises one’s fighting spirit. It also 
makes one think of a person going out into the world proud and haughty, full 
of ambition to meet success, but failing. 


NOCTURNE IN F# 


“Nocturne in F#” is an evening song. It pictures to me a man who is in 
distress and very lonely, without having anyone to confide his distress in. 
This song made me feel rather lonely, because of its melody. 


FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE 


This song when it was played had a great effect not only on me but on 
those around me. It had the power to make one sit quiet, breathless, and listen. 
As the song was played I thought at first of the broken marionette, preparation 
for the funeral, the hurrying of people and then the quiet procession. It 
reminds me of Gray’s ‘Country Churchyard Elegy.” 


A girl wrote: 

“To a Wild Rose” appealed to me as a most wonderful piece of work. 
One splendid characteristic was that it went straight to the heart. As the 
piece was played I could just picture a large, deserted forest. In the heart, 
the densest part of this forest, I imagined on a green stem drooped a lonely 
red rose but of no value whatsoever because of the people’s fears and suspicions 
in this dreadful forest. Thus died this charming rose without first being 
appreciated by man. 

“The Eagle,” the second selection, was still more beautiful than the first. 
As the piece was being played I pictured a large eagle, flying around over skies 
and mountains. All the air a solemn stillness holds save the flapping of the 
wings made by this huge eagle. Then suddenly the abrupt fall. The following 
lines give a very good description of this scene: 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 
Close to the sea in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


The third selection was “Nocturne in F#.” I did not care much for this 
piece. While it was being played I pictured a beautiful scene. First was the | 
approach of night. Everything pitch dark. The only light was that given | 
from the big round smiling moon peeping out from behind the clouds. Then 
I saw night slowly making his departure, while the rosy-fingered Dawn silently 
announced her arrival. 
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I did not like the fourth selection as it did not sound much like a funeral 
march to me. It reminded me of nothing, and while it was played I pictured 
nothing. 

The way these pieces were played by Dr. Smith was an excellent contribu- 
tion to the beauty of them. 


WRITERS AND TYPES PARTICULARLY CONNECTED WITH MUSIC* 


Homer Elizabethan Airs 
Greek Bards Milton 
Greek Dramatists Burns 
Pindar Moore 
Simonides Heine 
The Psalmist Beranger 
Latin Hymn-Writers Tennyson 
Medieval Ministrels, Troubadours, Foster 

and Minnesingers Negro Songs 
Old English and Scotch Ballads Gilbert-Sullivan 
German Folk-songs Stevenson 


DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY WHICH DEMAND 
CHANGES IN SUBJECT-MATTER 
AND METHOD 


ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN 


In many secondary school systems, the plan of classifying 
pupils on the basis of ability has passed the experimental stage. 
A few schools have tried and discarded grouping by ability as only 
another educational frill, while others are even now making arrange- 
ments for its introduction. Because the plan finds earnest critics 
as well as enthusiastic advocates among English teachers, another 
discussion of the subject may have justification. 

The school that provides a place in its program for classes which 
have been formed on this plan has recognized the problem of indi- 
vidual differences. To classify pupils on the basis of their abilities 
is the first step toward its solution. Fundamental differences in 
the ability of these pupils of superior, average, and low groups must 
be studied and analyzed, this analysis must be followed by actual 


* The connection of these with music may well be made the subject of themes 
and talks. 
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classroom investigations which have for their aim the discovery 
of suitable subject-matter and proper methods of teaching for each 
group. Many schools having classes organized on the basis of 
ability have substituted those texts which are suitable for the low 
groups, and have provided more time for drill on the essentials of 
composition. All other adaptations of subject-matter and method 
have been left to the judgment of the individual teacher. This 
lack of departmental policy results in a variety of methods; the 
pupils have not profited by the collective judgment of the teachers; 
there has been an unnecessary waste of energy of the teacher, 
because that which has been learned of proper procedure came 
through the trial-and-error method. 

The following questions’ concerning the pupils in English classes 
which have been formed on the basis of ability should be answered 
before one may attempt the differentiation of either subject-matter 
or methods for these groups. The questions are: 

1. What abilities do the pupils in each group bring to the class? By this 
is meant the ability which is measured by intelligence tests, their imaginative 
power, their reading background, their ability in composition. 

2. What books are these pupils able to master? By this is meant, first, 
their power in mastering difficulties in thought arising from the maturity or 
subtlety of the book, their power of visualizing, of making applications, of 
drawing parallels; second, their power to overcome difficulties of language 
which arise from the form of the sentence, from vocabulary, and from negative 


expressions. 
3. How much home reading are these pupils capable of doing ? 
4. What kinds of questions can these pupils answer ? 
5. How do these pupils differ in power of retention ? 
6. What is the amount of home or school preparation of manuscripts these 


pupils are capable of doing ? 


To find the answer to these six questions for any one differen- 
tiated group would demand an extensive investigation. This 
study is based upon a comparison of two classes of ninth-year 
English, one of superior ability, called the A group, and the other 
of low ability, called the C group. It attempts to answer parts 
of the first two questions concerning each group. 

The C group entered in September, the A group followed in 
February. The rating of A and C represented the judgment of 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. W. W. Hatfield for helpful suggestions and dis- 
cussion of these questions. 
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the eighth-grade teacher of the pupil’s ability in English. Scores 
from the Haggerty test were available, and were sometimes used 
by the supervisors who classified the pupils upon their entrance 
to high school. The Haggerty test had been given by the eighth- 
grade teacher, so that the pupil’s rank was determined entirely 
by his work in the elementary school. Because the C group con- 
tained twenty pupils at the beginning of the second semester, while 
the A group contained twenty-two, the two pupils of the A group 
whose I.Q’s were lowest were eliminated, in order to compare each 
group on the basis of twenty pupils. On every count the advantage 
in the situation was with the C pupils. They had had five months’ 
more training than the A pupils; a few, through persistent effort, had 
earned an occasional B; they recited the seventh period. The A 
pupils, in contrast, lacked five months of high-school training given 
to the C’s; five had an entrance rating of B instead of A, and these 
pupils tended to lower the average of the group; they recited the 
eighth period, the last and hardest hour of the day. O.. the Otis 
Group Intelligence Test, the superior pupils averaged 139.1; the 
range was from 105 to 180. The group of low ability averaged 
105.2; the range was from 67 to 139. In February, the average 
age of the superior group was 13.5 years; of the low group, 15.4 
years. 

All the papers which are discussed in this study were written 
in class; they were either a part of the regular assignment, or were 
introduced as additional exercises, for which no preparation had 
been made. 

The ability to eliminate error from written composition was 
measured by a comparison of themes which wee written by each 
group within the first week of entrance, with uhemes which were 
written in April. The C group averaged 9.8 errors per page in 
the September test; they averaged 4.5 errors per page on the second 
set. The superior group averaged 5.1 errors per page on the first 
theme, which was written in February, and 2.4 errors per page 
on the April theme. The paucity of ideas and the lack of interest 
in the themes of the C group are in contrast with the vigor and the 
interest which are found in the themes of the superior group. 

A second test of the ability of the two groups in the mechanics 
of composition was made by giving each group a one-hundred-point 
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test which covered minimum essentials in written work. Drill 
and review on these rules had been given the week before. The 
A group averaged 82.1 and the C group 70.5. The interpretation 
of these figures means drill, drill, and more drill for the one, with 
supplementary and more intensive work for the other, changes 
in both subject-matter and method. 

Reading background, a most potent factor in determining the 
quality of work in English, was measured roughly by having each 
pupil list all the titles of books he had read which were included 
in the Home Reading List. The list contains 647 titles, and those 
books which may be said to form the core of good reading for young 
people are included. 

The average pupil of the A group had read 58.8 books; the 
range was from 30 to 102 titles. The average pupil of the C group 
had read 21.2 books; the range of this group was from 10 to 47 
titles. The C pupils brought to their class about one-third of 
the reading background which was contributed by the A pupils 
to their group, if one may judge by this criterion. The A pupil 
who listed only thirty books is a voracious reader, but his literary 
debauches are in the field of science rather than the realm of liter- 
ature. These figures should give us pause, but they do not give 
one an intimate knowledge of the attitude of each group toward 
reading. The A pupils fairly effervesced in having old book friends 
recalled, they were reminded of titles which were not included in 
the list, and in a thousand ways did they vitalize the task. The 
C pupils, for the most part, stolidly faced rather an irksome task; 
they asked a few questions to help in identifying a book, but if 
they caught any overtones in making their lists, there was no tan- 
gible evidence. Sometimes their catalogues revealed that bitter 
constraint and sad occasion drear had forced acquaintance, for 
fully half of some of their lists were school requirements. In 
papers selected at random from each group, there were from ten 
to twelve titles appearing which were school requirements. This 
number, from a total of eighty or more, is inconsiderable; the same 
number, from a total of twenty-five, is significant, for it shows that 
there was little voluntary reading done by the C pupils. They 


* B. Carter and E. Chamberlain, [Winois Association of Teachers of English, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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lack the gift of reading; no promise of adventure teases their inter- 
est, and the reading requirement is just a requirement, not an oppor- 
tunity for romantic adventure. 

The reading background of the group of low ability is meager; 
it represents too largely ‘‘forced feeding.” Many titles given by 
this group represent such well-known books as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
The Call of the Wild, or Robinson Crusoe; escape from some knowl- 
edge of these books would mean nothing short of a miracle. Some- 
times their lists are weighted with titles from the ‘‘Easy Reading 
List.” These books should be used as “stepping-stones” and 
should not represent the bulk of one’s reading. 

An attempt to discover the interests of each group was made 
by asking the pupils to catalogue twenty likes and twenty dislikes. 
A comparison of the lists for each group revealed as interesting 
differences as were shown in reading background and in composition 
ability. The superior group teemed with ideas, frequently contrib- 
uting more than the minimum number; the low group was not 
always able to finish its quota. The C pupils live almost entirely 
in a physical and a material world. Their likes are, in general, 
objects and actions. Foods, clothes, possessions, games, and sports 
cover, fairly well, their inclinations. Four enjoy reading; one 
likes to be alone; one enjoys English now. These pupils of low 
ability name specific actions and objects largely as their dislikes. 
They mention stubborn, untruthful, vain, and jealous people. 
They dislike unpleasant tasks: washing floors and windows, 
emptying ashes, care of younger children. They dislike many 
things connected with school: reading biographies, English topics, 
study, themes, dry books, to be unprepared. A few of their dis- 
likes are quoted exactly to show that in the eight months’ battle 
with the spelling demons, no victory may yet be chronicled: 
“Writing themes, to here a lecture about something you don’t 
like, pratice music, swimming, tennise, to resite, dishonisty, to 
clean the basement, dissapointments, taging younger children.” 

In social maturity alone, due perhaps to their advantage in 
age, do the C pupils outrank the superior ones, for one finds in 
their records of things enjoyed frequent mention of ‘‘double dates,” 
dinner and dance at the club, and jealous boys. Such things are 
not listed by the more youthful superior group. 
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The superior pupils, too, listed the usual things which were 
mentioned by the other group. One finds, however, frequent 
mention of attitudes which demand something of the right emo- 
tional, aesthetic, or intellectual tone. Fifteen pupils named 
reading in their lists of things enjoyed. Different ones named 
Scott, Poe, Egyptology, opera, the first set of books, the first view 
of mountains, a visit to mother’s birthplace, the sound of peculiar 
strains of music, and anticipation. Might not one expect imagi- 
native response from the girl who found pleasure in playing with 
imaginary playmates who lived in looking-glasses? Or a like 
response from the boy who likes to sit and watch the open fireplace ? 
Might not one expect a response to humor from the boy who enjoys 
listening to someone who knows nothing about radio talk ? 

A certain discrimination which is absent in the records of the 
low group is shown in the dislikes of the A pupils. They dislike: 
too much detail of petty trifles in books, the word ‘‘imitation,” 
the sound of the word ‘‘rasp,” to see the science of radio become 
common. From about four hundred named dislikes, only three 
have reference to school. They are: a D on the report card, speed 
tests, scoldings given late comers. 

Two sets of themes were given to test the differences in imagi- 
native power of the two groups. The teacher brought into the as- 
signment all the anticipation and emotional tone possible, and pre- 
sented to the pupils three things: the Wishing Carpet, the Cap of 
Invisibility, and the Winged Sandals. With these aids, the pupils 
were to go wherever they chose. Even the C pupils were excited, 
and entered upon the adventure with eager and rare enthusiasm. 
But these gifts held no potency for them, for they lack the gift of 
using these magic things. The typical scenes of their imaginative 
flights were: Northern Wisconsin resorts, with hikes, swimming, 
dinners, dancing till nine o’clock on week days and till ten o’clock 
on Sundays; California, with sight-seeing, oranges, restaurants, 
tourists; Winter Haven, to see the White Sox; Paris, with gowns, 
music, food. Money in the hand is all the magic they need. Some 
lack the wit to use even money with imagination. The Paris 
visitor saw twelve lovely dresses with hats and shoes to match, 
for which she yearned; imagination went no further than the 
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purchase of six. A few who ventured into Mars and Hades pictured 
things either so bizarre or so commonplace that one’s imagination 
refused to accept the illusion. One phlegmatic girl filled her Land 
of Dreams with gold and silver clothes; lunch-pails, filled with 
cakes, cookies, and sandwiches, were on all the trees, and free dolls 
were there for every child. One boy pictured Paradise as a place 
where no money is needed for steamboats or automobiles or radio, 
where one has everything one could think of, where there is no rain, 
and where one may enjoy good fishing. This is a more definite 
conception of the things which make for a happy existence than is 
Stevenson’s world of a “‘number of things.’”’ The most ingenious 
idea, although it was poorly developed, was that of the girl who 
ostensibly started on a long journey, but who soon returned to the 
homes of her friends by the aid of the Carpet, and with the Cap of 
Invisibility remained in their homes; as they discussed her, she 
was able to separate her true friends from the false. Never for 
them may 
That minister of ministers, 
Imagination, gather up 
The undiscovered universe, 
Like jewels in a jasper cup. 


These lines may well serve to introduce the A pupils, because, 
for a brief period, the world was theirs. China, Hades, Davy 
Jones’ locker, the moon, Italy in the reign of Julius Caesar, King 
Tut’s tomb received their wondering visits. By choice and treat- 
ment of convincing detail were the stories marked, as: bed, a red 
rose, chair, a sweet tulip, ride radio waves at Marconi’s amusement 
park, bumping into the sharp point of a star, gravitation neutral- 
izer, hurry-up-and-get-busy town. Experts in literary style would 
find these themes crude, but one may expect no more than “‘colt 
form” from ninth-year boys and girls, and these themes promise 
better things. 

A second test of imagination was made by assigning the subject, 
“If I Were fora Day.” The assignment suggested the power 
one might exercise if one might exchange places with some man or 
woman possessing power of any kind. Examples were given. 
Eighteen pupils in the low group chose a character which had been 
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suggested by the teacher, two pupils selected a subject independ- 
ently. This fact shows how important the assignment is with C 
pupils. Eight described the ideal, work-free classes they would 
teach, were they teacher for a day. Seven pupils in the superior 
group accepted the suggestions of the teacher as to choice of a sub- 
ject; thirteen chose subjects of their own. The A pupils, for the 
time, were the Prince of Wales racing on Spark Plug, the radio 
operator on the Bowdoin, traffic cops, Tommy Milton, Muzio, 
Edgar Nelson, Edison, and other equally diverse characters. The 
different reactions to this subject reveal a need for adapting as- 
signments for each group. 

In order to discover differences in the sense of humor of each 
group, the pupils were asked to write on the subject, When I Laughed 
Hardest. One or two observations may be ventured on the differ- 
ences which were revealed by a study of these papers. Possibly 
the superiority of the A group lies in the expression rather more than 
in the subject-matter. The situations given by the C group which 
were amusing were told so poorly that little enjoyment was afforded. 
Their humor lacked subtlety. Seven of these pupils narrated jokes 
which bring pain to the victim, the can-tied-to-the-dog’s-tail type. 
Not one of this class was found in the other group. Judged by 
these themes, cartoons influenced the C pupils in their ideas of 
the ridiculous. One tells a Petey Dink situation, another the 
ancient joke recently attached to the Andy Gump serial, where 
each member of the family independently, in an effort to be helpful, 
cuts four inches from father’s trousers. 

Rate and comprehension in reading, and the ability to master 
a long assignment outside of class, were tested for each group in a 
reading project which required mastery of three books: Hagedorn’s 
Boys’ Life of Roosevelt, Nicolay’s Life of Lincoln, and Burroughs’ 
Birds and Bees were the books used. Each pupil read at his own 
pace. The A pupils finished in less than half the time required 
by the others. On the series of tests, one for each book, the A group 
averaged 76, the C group 59.5. With training, A groups may 
handle supplementary assignments; it seems a safe assertion that 
assignments which call for independent and sustained work are 
not most effective for groups of low ability. 
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The power to draw parallels, to make applications, to visualize, 
to find the subtle meanings ‘‘where more is meant than meets 
the ear,” the good reader possesses. In three tests which were based 
upon poems from books which were used in class, fifty interpretative 
problems were presented in a series of three exercises. Examples 
of these questions are to be found at the close of this paper. One 
of these collections of poetry was used as a class text,’ the other 
as a supplementary text.2 The pupils had books in hand. They 
were not limited in time. This study will allow the discussion of a 
few questions on which the superior group rated conspicuously 
high, and the C group rated conspicuously low. 

“The Wayfarer” was assigned and the pupils were asked to 
state what road the wayfarer took. The poem follows: 

The wayfarer, 
Perceiving the pathway to truth, 
Was struck with astonishment. 
It was thickly grown with weeds. 
“Ha,” he said, 
“T see that no one has passed here 
In a long time.” 
Later he saw that each weed 
Was a singular knife. 
“Well,” he mumbled at last, 
“Doubtless there are other roads.” 

Sixteen pupils from the lower group answered that the wayfarer 
took the road to truth. They failed to see what was implied in 
the last two lines. Fourteen pupils from the superior group 
answered the question correctly. 

The donkey, in Chesterton’s poem, “‘The Donkey,” after admit- 
ting himself to be the tattered outlaw of the earth, says: 

Starve, scourge, deride me; I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 
Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 
Pupils were asked to tell of what the donkey was proud. Two 
pupils in the low group recognized the reference to Christ’s tri- 
* Teter, One Hundred Narrative Poems, Scott, Foresman & Co. 
2 Untermeyer, Modern American and British Poetry, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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umphal entry into Jerusalem. The day following, however, in 
the discussion of the test, everyone in the class admitted a knowledge 
of the story. These pupils recognized the reference when it was 
pointed out to them the next day, but they lacked the power of 
application to do this for themselves. Sixteen pupils from the 
A group made the correct application. 
In the whimsical poem, ‘‘I Wonder What It Feels Like to Be 

Drowned,” the speaker, in the bathtub, says: 

The thin soap slips 

And slithers like a shark under the ships. 

My toes are on the soap-dish—that’s the effect 

Of my huge storms; an iron steamer’s wrecked. 

The soap slides round and round. 


The problem in this poem was to tell where the speaker was. Two 
pupils in the C class were able to locate the speaker. One girl who 
answered correctly had no confidence in her judgment, because 
she thought that the answer was too silly to be put down. They 
visualized the speaker in bed, in the ocean, on a ship. A fact is 
not a fact to them unless it is recorded. There were thirteen 
correct answers to this question from the A group. 

One pupil alone, from the low group, understood what Juggling 
Jerry meant when he said, ‘I’ve made bread from the bump of 
wonder.” They were unable, too, to draw parallels to men of 
other professions. Utter lack of discrimination is shown in their 
answers. One pupil wrote, ‘‘He was a baker-man and baked 
bread.” A second one explained, ‘‘He made bread by wandering 
around from place to place.” And a third stated, ‘‘He made money 
such that he thought it a wonder.” 

Power of interpreting the written word is shown in the thirteen 
correct answers given by the superior group. With the meaning- 
less and futile explanations given above, contrast these of the A 
group. One pupil explains, “He made bread by doing things 
which people thought impossible.” A second one writes, “He 
made money of the wonder and the curiosity of persons, and their 
surprise at his tricks.” A third pupil gives this explanation, 
“People were glad to give him money in order to see him do his 
magic.” 
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Even in what seems so simple a question as “ Where is Little 
Boy Blue now ?” twelve pupils of the C group failed to read 


And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue. 


They lacked power of visualization, for they pictured Little Boy 
Blue in bed or as grown up. On this question, seventeen pupils 
from the A group gave the correct answer. 

Another problem of interpretation was set in the poem, “To An 
Athlete Dying Young.” ‘The pupils were asked whether the 
speaker in the poem felt sorry for the athlete, and to explain why 
he felt sorry for him. Fifteen pupils of the low group thought 
that the speaker was sorry, and gave as the reason for their judgment 
the fact that the athlete was dying too early to enjoy the honors 
he had earned. They failed to see the significance of these lines: 


Smart lad, to slip betimes away 

From fields where glory does not stay, 
And early though the laurel grows, 

It withers quicker than the rose. 

Eyes the shady night has shut 

Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the ears. 


Sixteen correct answers to this problem were given by the superior 
pupils. 

A brief mention of several other questions must close this part 
of the discussion. The results of these problems in interpretation 
seem to warrant the statement that any one of the fifty problems 
furnishes significant evidence of these very real differences in the 
power of superior and low-grade pupils to read with understanding. 
“Black Sheep’? was not understood by seventeen C pupils, who 
saw just black sheep. The underlying symbolism eluded them. 
After time for a leisurely reading of “Lucinda Matlock,” the C 
pupils, in a great many cases, thought that Lucinda still lived in 
Chandlerville, or else in England. Although Lincoln’s biography 
had been recently read, many of the low group did not have the 
ability to read “Anne Rutledge.” They failed to see that the 
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coquette finally meant marriage in the last lines of ‘A Coquette 
Conquered.” 

The pleasure that comes from reading into the bare words of a 
book all the wealth of suggestion which comes from the experiences 
of both the author and the reader, has been denied the C group in 
great measure. Judged by these tests, their power of visualizing, 
of making applications, and of drawing parallels, is markedly lower 
than the power which the A group possesses. ‘Literary echoing,” 
to use Professor Moulton’s phrase, the C pupils will never, in any 
large measure, enjoy, unless the school succeeds in building a cur- 
riculum suited to the needs of these pupils. One thinks with regret 
of their world which promises such limitations. Their talk will 
not be the stimulating experience which Stevenson describes thus: 

Not less surprising is the change when we leave off to speak of generalities, 
* and call up other men, by anecdote or instance, in their very trick and feature; 
or trading on a common knowledge, toss each other famous names, still glowing 
with the hues of life. Communication is no longer by words, but by the 
instancing of history, in bulk. That which is understood excels that which is 
spoken in quantity and quality alike; ideas thus figured and personified, 
change hands, we may say, like coin; and the speakers employ without effort 
the most obscure and intricate thoughts. 


The following conclusions are submitted:* 


1. Further studies which are based upon an attempt to discover 
quantitatively the answers to the six questions given at the begin- 
ning of this study should be made, in order to discover differences 
in the ability of A, B, and C groups. 

2. These studies should be followed by experimental teaching 
which has for its aim the discovery of subject-matter and method 
suitable for each group. 

3. Plenty of time for drill should be provided for the C group. 

4. Methods should be studied to encourage the C students in 
the formation of reading habits. 

5. Assignments should be adapted for the needs of each group. 

6. Superior groups should be given supplementary assignments; 
the low groups need the motivation and supervision of the teacher. 


t Similar conclusions are reached in a manuscript submitted by Miss Mary 
Sylvester Cline of Easton High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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ASSIGNMENTS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION: 
PAGE TITLE QUESTION 
191 “The Watcher.” Who is speaker? Where is she now? 
138. “Voices.” Why does speaker remember the voice that spoke the least ? 
86 “‘The Wayfarer.”’ What road does he take? 
87 “Song of the Thrush.” Where is speaker? Why couldn’t he answer 
song ? 
g1 “A Coquette Conquered.” Explain last line of poem. 
159 “Solitary.” Does speaker desire companionship? Why? 
251 “To an Athlete Dying Young.” Does speaker feel sorry for athlete? 
Why ? 
298 “The Donkey.” Of what is the donkey proud in the last stanza ? 
86 “Blades of Grass.’”” Why does God call the one, “best little blade of 
grass”? 
124 “On Seeing Weather-beaten Trees.” Explain poem. 
362 “I Wonder What It Feels Like to Be Drowned.” Where is speaker ? 
307 “Sight.” What effect does last line have upon you ? 
154 “At the Aquarium.” To what are fishes compared ? 
141 “The Slave.” Explain, “They can only set free men free.” 
27 “Beclouded.” Write several adjectives describing the kind of person in 
mind. 
33 “Jim.” What happened to Jim? Where is he now? 
48 “Parting Guest.” From whom is guest parting? Where is he going? 
49 “Little Boy Blue.” Write lines which tell where Boy Blue is now. 
66 “Black Sheep.” Describe the black sheep, their brothers. Are you sorry 
for black sheep? Why? 
80 “An Old Story.” From your experience make applications of this truth. 
83 “Lucinda Matlock.” Where is speaker now ? 
84 “Anne Rutledge.” Explain last four lines. 
210 “Portrait of a Boy.” What in boy’s experience colored his dream ? 
235 “Ode.” Apply your knowledge of history to second stanza. 
237 “Invictus.” Name several men this poem might describe. 
96 “How Jack Found, etc.” In last stanza, what poem did author have in 
mind ? - 
107 “Bird and Tree.” Who is blackbird? What is about to happen to him? 


* All these sample references are from Untermeyer, Modern American and British 
Poetry. Harcourt Brace & Co. 
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TRAINING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TO VISUALIZE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


GLADYS CAMPBELL 


“Whenever I see a story start out with something about a 
beautiful sunset or anything like that, I never read it,” said a 
rather keen high-school boy recently. “Why?” I asked. 
“Because I hate description,” he answered. A girl with more 
than average intelligence said, “I don’t like to read very many of 
these authors people call ‘good.’ They get interesting plots and 
then spoil them by dragging in a lot of description.”” These remarks 
are typical. Every teacher of young people who cares about their 
tastes in reading knows that “description,” as they contemptuously 
class all writing that is not conversation or straightforward rapid 
narrative, is the big block in the way of appreciation of good liter- 
ature. The trouble is so obvious and so general that we may 
consider the existence of the problem as axiomatic. But what can 
we do about it ? 

There must be many individual reasons for this prejudice, 
but such a widespread attitude must be based on some general 
grounds also. We watch the children who do like stories of mood, 
atmosphere, character, local color, and find them to be those children 
who are sensitive to the beauty about them. The girl who asks you 
before class if you noticed how ghostly the automobile lights looked 
in the fog is the same one who says after class, “Oh, I’d just love to 
rent a room in the Alhambra!” Perhaps these children are natu- 
rally more sensitive to the world in which they move, but perhaps 
they have only been lucky enough, by some accident or unconscious 
influence, to learn to use their senses. We might almost as well 
say ‘‘eyes,” for by far the greatest appeal in descriptive literature 
is to the visual imagination. 

Why do not all children answer this appeal? An emotional 
response to beauty of color and form is only natural. Our practical 
life assumes it, our artistic life depends upon it. But a man cannot 
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drive a car on a narrow mountainous road and watch the scenery. 
Our days are so full of action, so full of hurry, that we are getting 
the habit of looking ahead instead of about, with our thoughts on 
processes instead of materials. We take them for granted. We 
grow up saying “‘ white as snow,” and we believe that snow is white 
until we see it in a frame through the eyes of an artist who has 
taken leisure to see it as it really is. Then we realize that our 
snow is more often lavender and blue and yellow than white. Just 
as the artist can show us that trunks of trees are as often a rich 
purple as a dull brown, so literature can color ‘the world for us if 
we learn to see as we read. 

Children (and many adults) complain that description slows 
the reading. They want to get on with the story, that is, with the 
action, for they can feel identity with movement. But they cannot 
construct visual images as they read, partly because they have 
never looked at these images for their own sakes in real life, and of 
course what they do not see they cannot feel. Needless to say, 
if the habit of curious observation could be established before the 
reading habit, the two could progress together, each strengthening 
the other for the enjoyment and enrichment of life. But the fact 
is with us that the majority of boys and girls do come to high school 
not only with the habit of not seeing, but with a definite prejudice 
against using their eyes. Are we too late to help them observe 
the beauty which is everywhere, and to help them use this power 
in reading, to see new realms that are far away, or even, perhaps, 
that “‘light that never was on sea or land”’ ? 

The prejudice is, obviously, too strong to be attacked directly 
with young people who love and hate more easily than they judge. 
We cannot say, ‘Here is a beautiful description. Let us learn to 
enjoy it.” That begs the question. But love of story is strong 
in almost every boy or girl who enters high school, and through the 
story, both in prose and in verse, we can work toward a strengthen- 
ing of visual imagination which will ultimately increase joy in 
literature. 

Poor reading is, in many cases, one reason for lack of visuali- 
zation. Numbers of boys and girls, even in high school, are still 
conscious of words as they read silently. Effort is required to get 
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beyond bare statement. Not realizing their own limitations, they 
blame the book and brand the reading as “dry.”’ The teacher 
can combat this attitude, to some extent, by reading aloud from 
those stories that are rich in background and character portrayal. 
The pupil, relieved of his own faulty mechanics, is free to use his 
imagination. Here we have a good situation for trying out the 
picture-making power. The pupils like to describe the scenes of 
definite situations. They like to tell of places they know which 
are like places in the story. Often some member of the group has 
been in the very place in which the story is laid and would like to 
discuss the truth of the setting. For example, after an oral reading 
of “The Ambitious Guest,” one boy was stimulated to tell of 
people he knows in the Ozark Mountains who seem to him to be 
like the New Englanders of the story. Another boy, who had 
been in the very neighborhood where the story takes place, told us 
of his trip, adding the comment that a good story could be laid 
in the region of Harper’s Ferry. We talked about the interior of 
mountain cabins and tried to see the rude room where the stranger 
reveals his ambitions to the sympathetic mountain people. We 
tried to locate the cabin in the notch so that we could see the stones 
roll down, and when the slide came we knew just what had happened. 

In ‘‘The Masque of the Red Death,” if the children actually 
see the suite of seven rooms, successively, draped in blue, purple, 
green, orange, white, violet, and black, each with its Gothic windows 
of corresponding colored glass pouring in a light that intensifies 
the tinted shadows, the emotional effect can hardly fail to be real- 
ized. A rough sketch of the arrangement of rooms will prepare 
for shocks of color contrast. Poe suggests the weird Mardi Gras 
character of the throng of guests. The boys and girls will like to 
sketch with more detail the costumes of some of these fantastic 
couples that they see whirling through the colored rooms to the 
abandoned music of the orchestra, or stopping breathless and fear- 
some at the tolling of the hours. With this atmospheric background 
our literal-minded children will not doubt the ghostly “ Red Death,” 
because he will be real in the fantastic logic of a dream. 

After several oral readings with help of this sort, the group will 
enjoy recalling vivid pictures in various stories. By describing 
a particularly clear impression in writing, a pupil can make his 
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images even more definite. One activity that children have particu- 
larly enjoyed is the planning of illustrations for their various stories. 
Although they may have no skill in drawing or painting, they can 
give definite directions for making pictures. The Lady of The Lake 
is one of the best stories to use for the purpose. It has sufficient 
plot and narrative vigor to interest a very dull pupil if he can see 
what is going on. If he forms the habit of visualizing scenes in 
the first canto, with some help in interpretation, the remainder of 
the story will pass before him like a colored moving picture. To 
illustrate what sort of pictures the children plan, a few examples 
will serve. After one reading and discussion of The Lady of The 
Lake, these descriptions were written without reference to the book: 


ELLEN AND JAMES FITZ-JAMES 


The picture would have Fitz-James in a hunting-suit of Lincoln green 
standing on a bluff overlooking Lake Katrine. Lying beside him are his two 
tired hunting-dogs with their tongues lolling out. Only his profile is visible 
as he looks out over the lake. In his hand he holds a bugle. Below, a skiff 
contains Ellen, who is dressed in a Highland costume, but she wears a silken 
snood and materials richer than those of most Highland women. The 
sun is sinking in the west, and sky, rocks, and lake have a rosy hue. In the 
distance are the purple mountains and in the foreground are the dark fir trees 
which throw great shadows over the land.—H.K. 


For practical definiteness this boy’s description of the outstand- 
ing scene of the first day is interesting: 


THE DEATH OF THE HORSE 


The dead horse is lying on the path and Fitz-James in a close-fitting suit 
of Lincoln green is standing beside his horse looking out over the lake. The 
horse’s head is pointed toward a solid wall of rock which has some shrubs on 
the side, and a few trees at the top. There is a winding path to the summit. 
At the left of the picture is another wall which is not quite as high as the one 
in the background. Where the two walls meet there is a kind of ravine into 
which the deer is just disappearing with the dogs running after, about halfway 
between it and the fallen horse. The sun is just setting. Fitz-James has his 
back to the smaller wall.—L.B. 


Contrasting with this is the following picture of atmosphere 
rather than detail: 
THE FIERY CROSS 
The central figure in this picture would be that of the priest holding aloft 
in his right hand a burning cross, while gathered in front of him would stand 
about twenty dim figures all dressed in Highland costume. He should stand 
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on a little knoll so that his figure would be raised above the others. The expres- 
sion on his face I would endeavor to make that of a half-insane man. The 
background should be painted a rather dark grey with a few trees and perhaps 
a faint outline of mountains in the distance. The whole effect of the picture 
I should desire to be gloomy and weird.—B.]. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal with its descriptive preludes is 
another excellent narrative poem for visual appreciation. Just 
after the reading is a good time to encourage the writing of original 
verse. A few quotations from such original verse in a first-year 
high-school group will show how the picture-making power is 
developing. 

The houses capped with glittering whiteness, 
Like giants great, gaunt, and strong. 


The shrubs as ships with their burdens 
Traveling to far ends of the world. 


They were caught asleep in our den 
Like mice which are caught in a crack. 


And now as she lay in her moorings old 
The moonbeams danced in her silver trail. 


The trees are clearly etched 
As though some artist had sketched 
With speed unknown to man. 


These are all extracts from poems written by one group in one 
class hour. The best poem is worth quoting entire: 


SONG OF THE PIRATES 


Our sails were unfurled and we sailed the flag of Spain. 
We were out to catch a merchant ship a-sailing on the main. 
’Twas night, and up above us the moon gleamed like the eye 
Of the lighthouse on the island that we were sailing by. 


The stars shone like diamonds in the sky of midnight blue, 
And the sea around our ship was of a silver hue. 

Away in the distance where the sea met the sky, 

Rose the mast of the merchant ship as plain as you or I. 


The merchant ship had silver, rich cloth, and bags of gold, 

Pearls, and other booty stored away in her hold; 

The ship was bound for Portugal, but ere she reached her shores, 

Our ship would hold her prisoner, and capture all her stores. 
YVONNE BLUE 


ne 
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In every group of twenty-five or thirty boys and girls there are 
some who like to draw and paint. If these can be encouraged to 
illustrate favorite scenes from their reading, a very active power 
for good can be released. These illustrations can be shown to the 
class and criticized for accuracy of interpretation. By this means, 
imperfect visualization can often be detected and corrected. One 
picture, for example, illustrated 


Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 


The color and action were good, but some member of the group 
instantly criticized the white-capped waves because he had the 
true picture of the calm ocean and supernatural movement of the 
ship. Talent can be appreciated, but in this connection accurate 
interpretation is more important than skilful artistry. If this 
emphasis can be kept, many will try this sort of expression who 
would otherwise feel incompetent. A Freshman boy may illus- 


trate 
Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water snakes; 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And as they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


with a very stiff ship and wriggling line snakes, but if he takes the 
trouble to draw drops that look to you like crocodile tears flying 
from the reared heads, you may be sure he has seen the moonlight 
on the hoary flakes. 

The fact that the majority of pupils, when given a chance to 
memorize favorite passages, selected lines rich in description and 
imagery, strengthens one’s belief that attention to visualization 
has succeeded in making the poetry real to some extent. 

To those who have some skill in art work, the reverse process 
often suggests itself, and we find them making pictures which they 
interpret by words. One pupil, for example, made a decorative 
drawing of an old-fashioned girl. Then afterward she wrote, 
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There was a young lady named Martha 
And she was exceedingly fair; 
Her eyes were like the blue, blue sky, 
And golden was her hair. 
M.K. 
Her second illustration of a young man suggested plot, and the 
poem developed into a naive but very charming ballad of twelve 
or fifteen stanzas. Another pupil, a boy, painted with water-colors 
an ice-bound ship with this word-picture attached: 

I see a ship. Yards and lines hang stiffly with burdens of snow. Tall 

masts stretch into the dull, monotonous sky. The vessel, imprisoned when a 
great ice-field was split and broken by a storm, is the only sign of life. On the 
port side is a tremendous piece of ice, concealing the stern and separating the 
ship from the protected well of clear water, now frozen hard and smooth. Blue- 
green shadows splotch and color the snow, and the clear ice mirrors the over- 
hanging bank. H.E.H. 
In a class of twenty-five, seven were spontaneously interested in 
this sort of activity. This work is as valuable to these pupils as 
the reverse process is to the others. They had the pictorial imagi- 
nation, but for the first time, perhaps, they were conscious of words 
as a medium for its expression. 


MORE EXPERIMENTS WITH SCALES 
CARRIE BARDEN 


Of the making and experimenting with scales there is no end— 
and probably there shouldn’t be. More than a year ago, at a 
conference of the instructors of English in the teachers’ colleges 
of Minnesota, a beginning was made of concertedly attacking the 
problem of raising the entire English product of these schools and 
hence of breaking the wearisome round of teachers with poor 
language equipment going out to teach children, some of whom 
become teachers with poor language equipment, and so on ad 
nauseam. It was thought that a pre-credit course in composition 
might be a means to this end. Each school was to experiment upon 
such a course. This paper gives an account of a little experiment 
carried out at one of the colleges by parts of the psychology and 
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English departments, generously assisted by two members of the 
training-school faculty. ‘This was an experiment upon examinations 
which were to determine what students should be asked to enter a 
non-credit course and what students should take the regular composi- 
tion work of the college. 

It was evident that if general composition ability were to be 
tested—and it appeared best that it should be—and if the entrance 
tests were to be uniform in all the teachers’ colleges of Minnesota, 
as seemed to be desired, a standard scale for measuring general merit 
in composition should be used. Finally Hudelson’s Maximal 
Composition Ability Scale was decided upon. The next step was 
to find out whether the correlation between the scale scores of 
compositions written by a group before composition training in the 
college, and final composition grades of the same group obtained 
at the end of a three months’ course, was sufficiently large to 
warrant the use of the scale for determining who should be assigned 
to a pre-credit course and who enter the regular college course in 
composition. 

The correlation was worked out in the following way: All 
candidates for composition for the spring quarter, 127 in number, 
were assembled just before the opening of the quarter, and the scale 
administered according to conditions prescribed by the scale. 
The compositions were then scored by four members of the English 
department and the head of the department of psychology. At the 
end of the quarter the teachers of composition determined in the 
usual way the final grades of those students. Then the correlation 
between the scale scores and the final grades were ascertained by 
the psychologist by the use of a simplication of the Pearson Product- 
Moments Method. The formula is: 

M M 


x 
r (amount of correlation) = —— xe 


A? A B B 
A=the scale scores 


B=the final grades 
M =mean 
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The probable error of this correlation was obtained by the formula: 


1—R 
P.E.= .6745 
The correlation obtained, .531 with the probable error .0676, is 
large enough, the psychologist thought, to warrant the use of the 
Maximal English Composition Scale for segregating those who 
should take a non-credit course from those who should enter a 
regular college composition class. 

Next it was necessary from the data secured to ascertain how 
high a score on the Maximal Scale a composition should attain to 
excuse the writer from the non-credit course. Of the 127 students 
who took the initial examination, 113 received a final grade at the 
end of the quarter. Fourteen either did not enter a composition 
class that quarter or dropped out before the end. Twenty-four of 
the 113 had had a scale score as low as 4. The average of their 
score was 4.0782. The composition of the scale that corresponds 
most closely to this average is sample 7: 


4.038 SAMPLE 7 
How I Learned a Lesson 

It is said that experience is a dear teacher and ¢hat is one of the 
lessons I learned along with the real lesson, 

One day I came home from school (as I have been in the habit 
of doing for the past eleven years) to find the house locked. When 

4.0 our house is locked up and the family go out there are just two ways 

I know of to get in. The first and by far the easiest is to get the 
particular key that belongs to the lock in the front door and after 
inserting it in the lock, turn it, push forward and the door will come 
open. If a key cannot be obtained there is just one way left, as I 
know of (and I have had years of experience) and that is to get a good 
heavy brick and heave it thru the window. Not that I have ever 
tried this method but its the only sure remidy left as I Have tried all 
the others that my brain could conjur up 


The above composition, then, represents the average composition 
ability of about 20 per cent of the group examined, almost all of 
whom had been in college for at least two quarters. It is probable, 
the psychologist thought, that, if the scale had been administered 
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at the beginning of the year, the compositions would have scored 
somewhat lower and the correlations would have been larger. 

Now what had this 20 per cent done in the composition classes 
which they had entered? With a few exceptions they had been 
burdens, and perhaps the end reached by the composition groups 
of which they had become members was a little short of what it 
might have been without them. At the end of the quarter 10 had 
failed; the average of the group expressed numerically was 77, and 
by the system of marking used in this college it was D, a barely 
passing grade. Other correlations were these: 


Scale Score Numerical Grade Our Marking System 
5 82 Cc 
6 87 B 
7 go A 


In view of these facts and of the fact that a non-credit course has 
as its justification the general raising of the standard of the language 
throughout the school, it seems that the administration would be 
justified in saying that students whose compositions do not reach 
a score of 5 in the Maximal Composition Scale should take a non- 
credit course in composition before entering a credit course. To be 
sure, a student should be transferred from a course not giving 
credit to a credit course any time that the transfer seems warranted 
by the student’s achievement. 

At the beginning of the next quarter, the scale was again 
administered to the candidates for composition, 140 in number. 
Four readers scored the papers. ‘Those (there were some exceptions 
due to administrative difficulties) whose compositions scored 3 or 4, 
about 20 per cent of the whole, were put into a class by themselves 
and given work that seemed to be suited to their needs. Whether 
such a course will turn out to be a non-credit one has not been 
decided. Perhaps further experimentation will show that a better 
thing to do with such a group is to eliminate those whom intelligence 
tests as well as composition-ability scales show to be poorest (a 
measure perhaps hard for them but certainly good for the children 
of the state), and to place the others in composition classes where 
they will have the leadership and the example of the strong, and to 
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require them to repeat, if necessary, such courses. The latter is 
very close to our present practice. 

At this point the main purpose of this one little experiment had 
been served. But some of the other data, by-products of it, may 
be interesting. 

The median score of the 140 compositions last examined was 
5.4811, and corresponds most closely to that of sample 11 of the 
scale, though it rises a little above that, the score of the latter being 
5.0265: 

5.0265 SAMPLE 11 
How I Learned a Lesson 


This holiday business had learned me a lesson. I have missed 
one class in the first semester. This morning Mr. Lockhart got up 
in our assembly period and announced that all the students of Bloom- 

5.0 ville High School who had not missed a class or been tardy during the 
first semester would get a holiday on Friday, while the other poor 
“boobs” would have to come to school as usual. The one class that 
I had missed was cooking. It was not absolutely necessary. I'll 
wager that the next semester if anyone gets a holiday the second 
semester, Ruth Simpson will be one of them! 


It would be interesting to know whether the median compositions 
of groups of Freshmen in other colleges would fall above or below 
this. This median seems very low for college compositions, even 
those of Freshmen. 

At the end of a three months’ course in composition, the scale 
was administered again, not to the same group as the one just 
mentioned but to a similar one, 130 in number (it was not thought 
advisable to use this scale twice for the same group), and the median 
case fell on score 6.884. ‘The composition of the scale whose score 
corresponds most closely to this is sample 15: 


6.997 SAMPLE 15 
How I Learned a Lesson 

One evening in June I walked down the road with another 

fellow’s girl. I thought I was doing something wonderful to take a 
7.0 girl right away from somebody else. 

We had walked slowly for about an hour when I noticed an 
automobile approaching at high speed. The driver acted as though 
he wanted to go someplace and get back, all in the same day. When 
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he came closer I saw that it was my girl’s beau. I began to get 
shakey about the knees and then to turn white. I could almost feel 
myself losing my color, for he was a large fellow. He was a lot 
larger this time than he had ever been before. 

He drove up alongside of us and asked if we would like to ride. 
Of course, the girl blurted out that we would be delighted. We 
rode around for some time and then went to the girl’s home. She 
fed us ice cream and cake and made us feel as if we were the only two 
people she thought anything of. 

At last the time came for going home. This young fellow who 
called himself a close friend of mine and I left at the same time. 
We got into his machine and drove around the town for a time. 
My nerve was just getting back where I could talk, when he stopped 
in a secluded place and said that he would like to have a few words 
with me. My honor at stake, I said, “Certainly.” We climbed 
out of the car, and then and there he gave me the licking of my life. 


A median rise from sample 11 to sample 15 as the result of three 
months’ work in college composition seems small. 

This little experiment has been conclusive of nothing, but its 
results have been provocative of some thought and hence perhaps 
it has not been futile. 

The experiment was made by John R. McCrory, Helen Hill, 
Evalin Pribble, Mable Paull, Edith Cowin, Carrie Barden. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MARION LOVIS 


The library of the intermediate, or junior high school begins 
to emerge as a characteristic department of this most vigorous 
type of school. 

In Detroit we are fortunate in our library rooms and equipment, 
for these conform to the standards set forth in the N.E.A. ‘‘ Report 
on Standard Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary 
Schools.” 


The library suite includes not only a reading-room with its open accessible 
shelves, with its convenient magazine stands and newspaper racks, with its 
files of lantern slides, postal cards, and visual materials of various kinds, with 
its cases of films for moving pictures, with its supply of records for victrolas, 
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and with its carefully analyzed catalogue indexes and lists, but also the library 
classroom and the small conference rooms where pupils have actual experience 
not only in the use of books as tools, but also as a means of wholesome enjoy- 
ment, combining the delights that come to persons associated in the stimulating 
pastime of literary discussion. The small conference rooms are conveniently 
equipped for the use of pupils working on problems of a social character; 
they are important adjuncts to classrooms where pupils are engaged in carrying 
out projects of any kind. In addition to these rooms, there are the sound- 
proof victrola room, the teachers’ conference room, and the librarian’s work- 
room.* 

After two years’ work with the child of intermediate-school age, 
and with the special type of school organization, the following 
objectives may be formulated: The library’s purpose in the 
school is— 

1. To enrich the daily experience of pupils and teachers by 
providing books, magazines, and visual materials which help to 
give vividness and reality to the work of the curriculum, and to 
give opportunity for research upon questions arising in the class- 
room. 

2. To teach, through organized library class work, the definite 
technique of the use of libraries and books of information, and to 
establish habits of intelligent reference use of books. This is an 
essential both of the child’s immediate school activities and of his 
life-equipment as an intelligent user of books. 

3. To provide a harmonious and carefully selected environment 
of books in which pupils may be free to discover their reading 
tastes, follow their permanent or transitory interests, lose or 
identify themselves for a time with the great characters and ideals 
of good books, and otherwise experience the joy and inspiration 
which books may provide. 

4. To contribute the library’s part in demonstrating, through 
the student spirit and student ‘‘service” in the library, the social 
facts that consideration of others, fair play, and co-operation bring 
about the best and happiest conditions in which to live. 

In the Hutchins Intermediate School the school day is divided 
into six fifty-minute periods, and every child is scheduled every 
period. There are no classes scheduled for the library itself. 


*C. C. Certain, “ Public School Libraries,” Detroit Journal of Education, April, 
1922. 
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The classes which go for the instruction in the use of the library go 
into the library classroom. All users of the library, under this 
organization, come from the classrooms. It is evident that, first, 
there will be few children from classes in which there is not some 
sort of socialized program, and, second, that those who do come 
directly from a classroom in which interesting and vital work is 
going on will come actuated by some purpose which their work in 
the library will help them to carry out. This definiteness of purpose 
—even if it be only the desire to read and pleasure in being allowed 
the time to do so—must be the keynote of successful, orderly, and 
constructive use of the library. 

We have, then, during each school period, groups and individuals 
coming to the library. To take the history classes as an example, 
the children may be sent from the class merely to do further reading 
on the period of history they are studying; they may have each 
an explorer to look up; they may have each a definite book and 
page reference to read from. From history classes come groups 
to work on the dramatization of some incident in history. Such a 
group asks for a conference room. Programs for special occasions 
are prepared in conference rooms. Individual pupils come to 
look up special disputed points, and return with either the book 
or the information to their classrooms. Some teachers prefer 
to come with the whole class, at intervals in their history study, 
and have the children read further on the period just covered in 
their work. Such a visitation as this must be carefully prepared 
for by both the teacher and the librarian, so that each pupil may 
be provided with something worth while. The class visit is generally 
not so profitable as the group work. The class remains psychologi- 
cally a unit while in the library. It feels itself under the charge of 
the teacher, and the individual vigor and responsibility for taking 
back to the classroom something for the benefit of the class is lost. 

As in the history department, so in other departments this type 
of reference use is made of the library. A list of some of the typical 
uses of the library by each department is appended. 

The use of the conference rooms is so varied and produces so 
much that is dynamic, that a separate article would be necessary 
to do justice to the children’s activities behind these glass partitions. 
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Their commonest use is for preparing programs, or dramatizations, 
getting ready for debates, committee work on class or school 
activities, conferences of pupils on citizenship rating, and coaching 
of one child by another. 

During the past year one conference room was reserved to 
house a “‘History Museum” which was started very modestly by 
a7B history class. War-like implements of all kinds appeared first, 
contributed by this class, but, as the little class added their historic 
treasures, others who saw the collection began to contribute. 
The two 7B curators soon began to put in time after school, 
arranging, re-arranging, and marking the exhibits. When the 
museum was in full swing we could boast of some things of real 
historic value. A land grant on the original parchment, and signed 
by John Adams; a miniature model spinning wheel made in 1620 
by an ancestor of one of the children; a sampler made by Jane 
Lansing, of the family from which Lansing, Michigan, was named; 
slave shackles used on the Mississippi; an elaborate old horse-bit; 
cavalry sabers; a brass-studded revolutionary musket; innumerable 
trophies from the world-war; old newspapers, announcing the 
firing on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s assassination; a newspaper 
printed on the back of old wall paper at a time when paper was not 
available; and, as the crowning decorative feature, the appearance 
of a complete set of silk flags about 1 by 2 inches in size, representing 
all nations. The History Museum was the pride of all of us during 
the two months or so of its existence, and the nose and finger 
marks of the spectators had to be washed many times from the 
windows by the indefatigable curators. Other exhibits followed 
naturally in the wake of this success. 

The organized training in the use of libraries and books has been 
planned to offer six lessons each semester for each child. The out- 
line of the work as planned was followed the first semester of this 
year at Hutchins, in order to try out methods of presentation and 
procedure. This outline, with the teaching outlines of procedure, 
is in preparation as part of a committee report on library instruction 
from the first grade through Teachers’ College. 

Although we have become accustomed to think of the library 
in terms of its use in carrying out the purposes of the curriculum, 
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it may have a social function of as great importance in carrying 
out the fundamental purposes of the junior high school itself. 

The library provides means of carrying on the exploratory 
function of the school by its appeal, through books especially 
selected, to the interests and imagination of the pupils. The 
formation and improvement of taste in reading is aimed at in 
maintaining a high standard of quality in the books by which the 
child is surrounded. He is quick to find his own when there are 
free moments, as before and after school, at noontime, and after 
a bit of assigned work is finished. Such “finds” may be taken 
home over night. There is evidence of keen delight and interest 
in a great variety of subjects outside the curriculum, and this leads 
to the blossoming of these interests into individual projects outside 
of curricular limits. For example, we have had a great epidemic 
of original or copied book illustrations—also decorations for the 
paneled spaces over the book-shelves in the library; the study of 
special subjects, such as birds, book-binding, etc., for Scout credit 
or “‘merit-badges”; the discovery of crochet patterns to be worked 
out at home; innumerable handicraft patterns taken to be tried 
at home; radio sets set up from diagrams in library books; the 
study of the Jungle Book by older Scouts who were to be in charge 
of ‘cub packs”; the discovery of a poem “that Grandma likes”’ 
to be taken home in triumph. This is the great unmeasured and 
perhaps unmeasurable field of things significant to the individual 
child. The library is an educational environment in which these 
spontaneous activities seem to flourish. 

Another element of socializing value is the ‘‘Library Service” 
as we have triedit at Hutchins. “Library Service,” as it is known, 
is made up of one child, elected as “librarian” from each home 
room. Meetings are held after school on alternate Mondays. 
At the first meeting a chairman, a secretary, and a representative 
from each grade are elected, and these officers become an “executive 
committee.” The “executive committee” holds weekly meetings, 


discusses library problems to present to the “‘Library Service” 
meetings, makes recommendations to the school librarian, and 
has appear before it the worst of the delinquents in returning 
books. 
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The duties of the ‘‘Library Service” are as follows: 

In general, to improve the library in every possible way. In 
particular, to be the medium of communication between the 
library and the home room; to make all necessary library announce- 
ments; to be responsible for following up overdues in the home room. 
If a member chooses, he may be regularly scheduled for some work 
in the library. A number of children are scheduled and enjoy the 
detail and system of the routine work of the library and carry it 
on very satisfactorily. They are at the age when they love to be 
“in charge” of something, if only of the door, and the spirit of 
helpfulness and responsibility which this little body of workers 
brings into the library is beyond calculation, since it spreads 
throughout the school. It is very common to have more helpers 
than work (of the type which they can do) and this from both 
“Library Service” and “unofficial” helpers. All members of 
“Library Service” wear a yellow celluloid button with “Library 
Service” on it. This is possibly the secret of the popularity of the 
work! They faithfully ‘‘qualify” for the button before an examin- 
ing committee of pupils, and are very strict and energetic custodians 
of the library and its welfare. 

There is an increasing recognition of the library’s sympathetic 
attitude toward student activities, and, with this, a tendency to 
bring committee and social work to the library for discussion. 
During the few days before graduation of the January class the 
library was the gathering place of senior committees. The school 
paper, the Hutchins Star, has its office in the least conspicuous of 
the conference rooms. Here the newspaper staff was folding the 
graduation issue to put on sale. A large group of volunteer workers 
had one conference room for the punching and tying of graduation 
programs; another committee, with a teacher adviser, were rolling 
and tying the diplomas. 

A great deal of the work on the graduation issue of the Star 
was done by groups who assembled at noon time, and, becoming 
enthusiastic over some plan, were allowed later to come from class 
to look up quotations for class members, to compile “Famous 
Sayings of Famous Seniors,” and to work on the class will. One 
boy, working on the class will, suddenly ejaculated, ‘‘Why don’t 
I write a poem ?” and retired to a corner to doit. These activities 
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did not disrupt the peace and order of the room so much as might 
have been expected. 

One semester the library was used in the regular club hour as a 
meeting place for the Cartoon Club, which used the back numbers 
of magazines for suggestions in their work. This year the Book 
Explorers’ Club is in possession. The Senior Girls’ Club has 
entertained outside speakers at two meetings in the library, and 
on Parents’ nights the library has been used for receiving the guests 
and for speeches. 

We do not in the least encourage the use of the library for student 
parties. Our aims are social in a different sense, and student gather- 
ings are held in the gymnasiums, community-room, and lunchrooms. 
There seems to be, however, a legitimate contribution which the 
library may make to the school as a social, as well as a reference, 
center. 

The library in the junior high school is comparatively new. 
It seems to be developing as a definite type. Between the ele- 
mentary school, with the introduction of the child with his class- 
mates to the library, and the high school, where the pupil is left 
to his own initiative in regard to his visits to the library in free 
study periods, comes the intermediate library, in which the child 
may, with definite individual purpose and assignment, go to the 
library with a small group and take back to his class some contribu- 
tion which the class may use. 

The junior-high-school curriculum demands reference work 
and the use of libraries. The child of the seventh, eighth, or ninth 
grade is capable of understanding and applying the principles of 
library use. Moreover, he is at an age when he /ikes the instruction. 


TYPES OF REFERENCE QUESTIONS FROM 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS! 
1. English: 

Chiefly requests for titles for literature-reading and for dramatization 
A book which tells how a servant should address the president 
Longfellow’s Spanish Student (for play) 
Samples of letters of congratulation (to write to principal upon receiving 
A.M. degree) 
Sample of book report 


* These are given merely as indicating the variety and flavor of the daily work in 
the library, and are only a few samples which come readily to mind. 
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Large variety of requests for stories for dramatizations for plays 
Material for programs—special days and anniversaries 


. History: 


Sample of a resolution 

A book which tells how a debate should be conducted 

Material suitable for program, with War of 1812 period as a setting (from a 
teacher) 

The agreement between Canada and United States in regard to the unfortified 
border 

Sherman’s March to the Sea 

Costume of an Egyptian king (for play) 

Materials for both sides of debate on League of Nations 

Boston Massacre 

Life in the Augustan Age 

Life in a monastery 

Webster-Hayne debate 

Egyptian burial customs 

Civilization of Carthage 

Invention of steamboat, etc. (in Industrial Revolution) 

Supreme Court decision in regard to Philippine Independence. 


. Civics: 


Statistics of immigration (for graph) 

Federal Reserve System 

Qualifications for membership in a labor union 
First child-labor law 

Irrigation projects 

Material for both sides of debate on “Zoning” 


. General Science: 


Life of Audubon 

Conserving the forests 

Building materials 

Invention of the cyclometer 

Inventions of all kinds 

The dynamo 

Reptiles, variety and care 

Clothing materials 

Shops: 

Something suitable to be printed in Mother’s Day folder (from print shop) 
Directions for driving a nail (from general shop as part of an experiment in 
pupil demonstration) 

The lathe and its operation 

Model aeroplanes 

Samples of different kinds of grain in wood 

Wiring of electric bell 
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. Auditorium: 


Picture “Holy Night” (for tableau) 

Picture Lee’s surrender (for costumes and grouping) 

Some suitable suggestions for a commercial section to present in auditorium 
(from a teacher who found them hard to interest) 

Elizabeth costume and customs (for Twelfth Night revels) 


. Art: 


Book on lettering 

Life of Childe Hassam 

School Arts magazine (for landscape) 

Colors used in Egyptian columns (for scenery) 

Book on architecture 

Something about city planning 

Music: 

How Beethoven happened to write the “ Moonlight Sonata” 
Life of Franz Schubert 

Story of the opera “ Robin Hood” 


. Health: 


Books on hygiene 

Books on public health 

Spaulding’s Athletic Library handbooks (in constant demand) 
Track athletics 

First aid (for club) 

Life-saving (for club) 


TYPES OF CONFERENCE ROOM USE 


. Two sides of a debate, represented by teams of three, each team with its 


material for discussion in conference room 
Four boys practicing knots and rope-tying for auditorium demonstration 


. Two girls quizzing each other in preparation for test 

. Six boys and girls planning play and assigning parts 

. Committees from home rooms discussi itizenship” rating of home- 
C tt f home rooms discussing “ citizenshi; g 


room groups 


. Two boys working on a graph 


Pictures, books, and exhibit of Indian relics reserved in conference room, 
for use of special class groups that come to work with t his material 
Pictures, books, and phonograph with Scott and Burns as subject-matter, 
reserved for use of class." 

Exhibit of model boats and model aeroplanes held in a conference room 
Girls rehearsing parts in Little Women for English 

Teacher conferring with individual child 


*The phonograph was used in the classroom only, but reserved in the locked 


conference room. 
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A LESSON SERIES: COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 


CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 


Ask the average boy or girl what is the aim of the study of English, 
and the following will come as typical answers: (1) Writing compositions, 
(2) Spelling and punctuating correctly, (3) Studying grammar, (4) 
Learning how to read good books. 

For this reason it is quite necessary to establish, at the beginning 
of a semester, suitable aims and right relationships with regard to the 
study of English. The following can be evolved readily from ninth- 
grade pupils in one or two lessons. 


PRESENTATION I: WHY STUDY ENGLISH? 
A. The purpose of this study is that of developing 


I. Power in II. Skill in 
Speaking Enunciation and Pronunci- 
Writing ation 
Reading Grammar 
1. Interpretation Punctuation 
2. Literature appreciation Spelling 


Silent Reading 


B. The /arger aim is growth in power; the development of skill is worth while 
only as it is focused upon growth in power. Therefore, the aim of English 
becomes that of developing power in 

I. Speaking 
Associated skills: enunciation and pronunciation; grammar; word- 
study 
II. Writing 
Associated skills: grammar, punctuation, spelling, word-study 
III. Reading (interpretation and literature appreciation) 
Associated skills: silent reading, word-study, grammar. 


C. The unifying aim. This study should lead to expansion of 


I. Ideas and ideals 
II. Expression ability 
How? 


1. In ideas and ideals, through ordinary experience, books, observation trips 
2. In expression, through practice, in and out of class, in speaking and in 
writing, proceeding from lower to higher levels of attainment. 
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This scheme can be presented (evolved) directly from ninth-grade 
pupils. It is quite valuable to these pupils for showing the relationship 
of the part to the whole, the value of reading and observing for conscious 
development, and the reasonableness of drill. Recently, within the week 
after this presentation before two of my ninth-grade classes, five boys 
voluntarily collected materials for exhibits and reports from the Art 
Museum and public library, and they utilized their visits to these institu- 
tions, their first visits, for observation purposes. At this writing, two 
weeks later, the spirit of investigation is still active and promises to 
become dominant as the course progresses. 

This procedure should be adapted for use among eighth-grade pupils, 
with stress upon activity. It is better to drop into the heart of the situa- 
tion at first, with story-telling for purposes of becoming acquainted and 
placing pupils in oral composition ability. After these and other such pre- 
liminaries, as the giving of standard tests, the teacher might retrace her 
steps as in Presentation II, keeping always, however, activity uppermost. 
Among seventh-grade pupils, the teacher should adapt this first presenta- 
tion still further, contenting herself with “getting-acquainted”’ exercises, 
setting up of goals, and utilizing the organization of aims in the study of 
English for her own satisfaction in teaching, so as to progress with rela- 
tionships clarified, from lower to higher levels. 


PRESENTATION II: SELF-MEASURING AND SETTING UP OF STANDARDS 


Leading pupils to make use of the results of initial tests may be 
accomplished in one of several ways. The approach and appeal through 
the group is admirably suited to ninth-grade pupils. Last year, after 
an initial test in spelling, a 9A class, commercial, stimulated by a group 
chart with the caption below “Find Your Group,” set up for themselves 
the goal of excelling all other 9A classes in spelling. This feat they 
accomplished. In the light of this experience, the teacher of this class 
would use the same or similar means for stimulating the setting up of 
goals for all phases of English alike. The approach among the seventh 
and eighth grades is accomplished readily through the making of a 
score card. The following procedure was used recently with an 8Bs 


group: 


TEACHER: What tests have we taken recently ? 

Purit: We have had a spelling test and the writing of excuses for absence. 
TEACHER: Was the latter a test or a class exercise ? 

Purr: A class exercise. 

Purit: We have had a test in letter-writing. 
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Purr: We had a regular verb test, all about verbs. 

PupiL: That was a test in grammar. 

TEACHER: We have three tests, haven’t we? What are they, James? 
. . - » What shall we do with these records, which I shall present to you in a 
day or two? 

Puri: Send them to the office. 

Purit: Send them to the Board of Education so they can know where we 


stand. 
TEACHER: How can you use them to advantage ? 
Puriu: I am going to keep mine so as to show if I have improved by the 


end of the semester. 
Pupii: I am going to get a piece of arithmetic paper, draw columns, and 
then write there my class average and my own average in each test. 
PupIL: I am going to put my record on my envelope so as not to lose it. 
Puri: I'll put mine in my folder, which is my notebook. 


The teacher passed out, for suggestion, sample score cards like the 
one below, with this explanation: 

“Tshall pass out these cards. Perhaps they will help you. They rep- 
resent a plan of the English department for looking after the records in 
English of the boys and girls from the time they enter our school until 
they leave. We began this plan last spring with the 7B’s. We are 
adding the 7A’s this year. Consider the explanations of abbreviations 
and the questions which I have written on the board. After seven 
minutes, Margaret Murphy will serve as chairman during a short dis- 
cussion.” 


Abbreviations explained: 
I.R.—Intelligence Rating; I—Initial; F—Final 


Questions by teacher: 

1. Describe the card of a present 7B as it will appear in June, 1927. What 
will appear, for instance, under ‘“‘Section” ? Give actual names and figures. 

2. Are all the subjects treated in English printed on this card? If not, 
what would you add? 

3. Would you change any subject given? If so, how? 

4. Does this card suggest a plan to you for keeping your own record in 
English this semester ? 


The discussion followed, led by the pupil chairman. Meantime the 
teacher made notes. Later, coming forward, she led the class to commend 
the chairman for certain qualities and suggest wavs of improvement, 
and then she helped clear difficulties. 
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Last Name First Name Date 
ie 3 COMPOSITION GRAMMAR READING SPELLING 


Section| Test Score | Median | Score | Median | Score | Median | Score {Median 


Points commented upon or classified: 

1. Suggestion from pupil commended, that when card is revised by the 
committee in charge provision should be made for the pupil who fails. 

2. Record in reading is obtained through the test given in the history class, 
this record being used by both English and history teachers. Each pupil also 
keeps his record of literature units read for English. One finds that the boy 
or girl who has most units to his credit in English usually scores high in the 
standard test given in history class. 

3. The test in letter-writing is really the test in composition. 

4. Idea suggested commended, that each make his own score card, adapting 
the card to his needs. 

5. Changes recommended: Change Composition to Oral Composition 
and Written Composition. Add Punctuation, Word-Study, and Hand-Writing. 


The chairman thereupon, at the request of the teacher, appointed two 
to receive the score cards upon their completion, grade them according 
to appearance and idea, and select one card to serve as a model. The 
making and using of a score card will be followed up by use of graphs, 
made in the mathematics class, and other such devices, the purpose 
being always that of stimulating the pupil to measure his progress and 
set ever a higher standard. It goes without saying that at the end of the 
semester the pupils will compare results of the initial and final tests. 
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mother-tongue. 


merely into pseudo-history and the drill in footnotes, it is so far from 
instruction in English that it is not even worth characterizing. 


ROUND TABLE 


OUR BOOKISH NEGLECT OF SPEECH 


My Dear Mr. EpITor: 

The present reshaping of the English curriculum seems to me to be a 
matter of grave importance to our whole educational system. I know 
of no study that can in any way rank in importance with the study of the 


If boys and girls cannot be brought up to speak, read, ) 
and write, they will have rather a poor place in present civilization, no ) 
matter what their talents in other lines. Weare getting, I trust, entirely | 
beyond the notion that the primary task of education is one of stuffing, 
with the attendant hope that the stuff will get out properly some way or 


I am becoming more and more a believer in the doctrine of William ' 
James that there is no real impression unless there is, at the same time, 1 
expression; that nothing really gets in that amounts to anything unless 
also it has, at the same time, an adequate outlet—something of the r 
“drainage” theory of mental process. So anything that contributes to ] 
an understanding of how to teach the mother-tongue is beyond question 
valuable; and anything, accordingly, that helps balance the instruction I 
in the three main branches of mother-tongue study is educationally of t 
first importance. t 

You will recall that this urge has found expression in me before, 
notably at the English Conference last fall. I find myself very much 
interested in the condition to which we have brought the teaching 
of the mother-tongue; the bookish point of view has achieved such an 
overwhelming victory. The one-third of us—not speaking numerically 
—who deal with reading what somebody has written, come dangerously 
close to being the whole show in actual practice. I have been much 
interested in wondering why this is so. I have two theories, both depend- 
ing upon human nature as it is. The first is that laying emphasis upon D 
reading books is a line of least resistance to most teachers, and at the it 
same time the most diverting. It takes no pedagogical skill to assign f 
something to read and not a great deal of devotion to indulge in pleasant in 
chatter about what men have written. Then when the thing degenerates i 
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My other theory is that inasmuch as the ability to write has become 
an approved test of the scholarly man, the educational world has in a 
way sold itself out to writers. That is to say, the teacher of English, 
beginning with a great respect for books and writings, reads what his 
colleagues have written, colleagues who are writers, and then out of 
respect for printed matter comes to glorify what he reads. Yet the 
interesting part of this is that all too often the writing person is a one- 
sided man. More than on the average he is likely to be rather what 
our boys calla “flop” in overt speech. Being human and finding himself 
advantaged by writing and disadvantaged by speech he finds it not very 
difficult to exalt writing and at his best to patronize speech. This is 
all very human and very understandable; but it is hardly in a way to 
get the balance of branches in the great mother-tongue subject. 

I think we have genuinely suffered from the writing dominance of 
bookishly disposed people. One aspect of this that always interests 
me is that our journals and publications, our contributions to the written 
word, are always done in a high Roman fashion; as a writer the English 
teacher is at least meticulous. But most of the time when these same 
people get up on their feet to talk, the result is something to start a tear. 
This applies too often to teachers of public speaking also, not merely to 
English teachers generally. There is something wrong with an educa- 
tional system that has so thoroughly sold out to writing and has by com- 
pensation depreciated speaking. I feel strongly that we need a return 
to greater respect for good speech, and that the return should begin with 
the high-school and college English teacher himself. 

For this reason I congratulate you heartily upon having had a hand 
in voting that prospective teachers of English should have courses in 
speech. I think that this ought to go a long way toward improving the 
quality of English instruction. It will be a long time before many of 
our schools have teachers of speech separate from the teachers of writing 
and reading; so anything that will help them to know their way around 
in speech will be so much gained. 

Just one little statement will reveal the crux of any displeasure I 
may have indicated in the present working out of our English system; 
it is this, that the ordinary superintendent or principal in selecting a head 
for his “English” work, will almost invariably look for a person skilled 
in literature or writing, and then will pray for some additional competence 
in teaching speech. The thought would never enter his head of choosing 
one competent primarily in speech and then praying for ability in writing 
and reading. Yet in the face of the fact that speech is the beginning 
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and in a way the ending of all English study, and is of the three branches 
the one the student will need the most. 

Until I see administrators in fairly large numbers willing to put a 
person with a primary interest in speech at the head of English with as 
much confidence as he would elect a specialist in writing or in reading, 
I shall continue to feel that the balance of interests in English departments 
has not been reached. A new word has come into my ken this year 
which sheds much light for me on the whole issue of the relative values 
of reading, writing, and speech. It is the word ‘‘confrontation.” I 
do not know but that Aristotle and everybody since has used it abund- 
antly; yet it has only recently begun to mean much to me. I believe 
the social issues of life are largely settled by one’s competence in con- 
frontation, by the ability to meet men face to face, eye to eye, voice to 
voice, and so to get on with the work of the world. I think it is because 
of the inevitable prime importance of confrontation that writing can 
never supersede in value open speech, despite the reiterated verdicts of 
men who write well and speak poorly. We are confronting animals, 
and the man who can confront his fellows best is the one who gets on 
best—not merely in the sense of making money, but in the sense of achiev- 
ing richness of life. Now reading and writing do not make directly 
for ability in confrontation, while speech is its very essence. For this 
reason I cannot escape the conviction that until our high schools make 
speech at least equally important with writing and reading we shall 
not be doing the fair thing by the boys and girls under our instruction. 
If we think in terms of richness of life for our pupils and not in terms of 
predilections of teachers, we must show boys and girls the way of life 
in three things: books, communication by writing, and confrontation. 


CHARLES H. WoOOLBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


My pupils in a second-term fourth-year class in high-school English 
had had their interest aroused the term before by the study of Hamlet in 
one class and Macbeth in another, with the aid of a miniature Elizabethan 
stage set, each day, with dolls representing the characters in some incident 
of that day’s reading. Also, at that very time, a section of a complete 
miniature Shakespearean theater was in the process of construction. So, 
when we decided to compile a commemoration volume in honor of the 
tercentenary of the publication of the First Folio, as the second part of a 
yearbook of which only the first part was to be printed, the pupils had 
ideas galore. 
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The suggestions were resolved into the final plan of writing reviews 
of Shakespeare’s plays, sonnets, and other peoms; poetic tributes to 
Shakespeare; long articles on anything Shakespearean. It was decided 
that each member of the class should submit a list of topics covering this 
last phase. From these lists about thirty possible topics were chosen, 
put on the board, and initialed by the pupils according to their choice. 
Some collaborated, and several chose three or four topics. 

The work was fitted into the course of study as follows: Shakes- 
peare’s plays were read as supplementary reading—comedies, the first six 
weeks; historical plays and tragedies, the second. Everyone chose the 
drama he preferred to read, and all those reading the same one constituted 
a committee, the members of which collaborated in writing a review of 
that play. The chairman planned the work of the committee in the 
way he wished in each case: some met their respective committees to 
talk over the play before writing the reviews; others called in reviews 
written by the individual members of the committees and compiled 
composite reviews from them. Sonnets and other poems were read and 
reviewed in the same way, as were also a few juvenile books relating to 
Shakespeare. The longer articles, topics of which were chosen from the 
lists submitted, were assigned as term papers, while the “poetry” was 
done by a few volunteers. 

While we were in the midst of these preparations, Funk and Wagnalls 
published an inexpensive facsimile of the First Folio edition, a copy of 
which we procured immediately. With this as a nucleus we exhibited, 
for one week, in the class, all the Shakespeareana we could collect in the 
city. The supply was meager because only a few in our town have had 
literary advantages. Much enthusasm was aroused, however, over 
details suggested by the pictures and books we had. 

The arrangement of material was suggested by that of the First 
Folio. One plan of order was the following: title-page; preface (secured 
by competition); poetic tributes; reviews of plays in order of the 1623 
edition, with those not included in the edition at the end; reviews of 
Shakespearean books for juvenile readers; accounts of plays seen by 
pupils in New York during the season—also of one heard over the radio; 
various long articles ranging from a reproduction of the life of Shakes- 
peare, through original interpretations of Shakespeare’s women charac- 
ters and the like to an explanation of the supernatural characters and an 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s songs; two very short one-act plays—one 
written by a member of the committee who had built the model stage, 
based on their building experience; the other a Hallowe’en episode based 
on the deer-stealing story. 
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Our experiences in working out the project have been most valuable, 
and the results have gone far beyond my expectation in both ability and 
interest shown by the pupils. The reviews of the plays aroused an inter- 
est in those not so well known; every drama was read by one or more 
persons; in some cases particular plays were read and reviewed by pupils 
whose work would ordinarily never be considered for such a purpose as 
ours was, but so eager were all to have some part in the undertaking 
that they were willing to revise over and over again, so that the mediocre 
material represents at least the best efforts of those who submitted it, 
a result difficult to obtain in the regular routine of composition-teaching. 
At first a few plays had not been chosen by anyone for outside reading, 
but several volunteered to read additional ones and write reviews in 
order that the list might be complete. 

The sonnets and other poems were criticized by a few whose appreci- 
ation of poetry was a little above the average of our school; while the 
majority manifested little interest in this part of Shakespeare’s work, 
nevertheless they showed admiration for those who were capable of 
understanding it. 

The longer papers were the most successful term papers I have ever 
had in this school. Each night, after dinner, I opened my brief case with 
the anticipation of reading two or three really interesting papers, instead 
of with the usual dread of the unconsciously plagiarized themes or the 
stereotyped account of experiences, such as ‘My Travels in a Ford.” 
Of course there were the mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and sentence 
structure, as well as in unity, mass, and coherence; but either these were 
not so many, or they were somewhat overshadowed by the vitality of 
the subject itself. 

The poetic tributes—the very few that could be called poetic— 
were youthful of course, but delightfully spontaneous. One girl pro- 
duced a bit of real poetry—a girl whose talent had never before mani- 
fested itself. 

So great, apparently, was the interest in the work that, after the 
manuscript had been arranged, ready to be typed and bound into a 
volume to be given to the school library, and when we were well started 
in the study of Milton’s Minor Poems, one boy, never before much 
interested in literature, asked whether we might not “‘do” Milton in the 
same way, even though it was not his anniversary. All were alert and 
ready to acquiesce immediately, but we could not attempt it because it 
was too near the end of the term. 

I feel confident that to nearly everyone in this class, not only Shakes- 
peare, but all literature, and consequently life itself, will mean more than 
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it would have meant if we had followed the regular course of rhetoric, 
composition, and literature during those weeks, without having a definite 
objective. 
Dora M. Davis 
CHATTLE SCHOOL 
Lonc Brancu, NEW JERSEY 


SENTENCE SENSE 


Many grammarians have made the sentence the unit of thought. 
It is in its unadulterated sense a single thought expressed in words. 
Very few of us, however, use it as such. We prefer to make a sentence 
a whole chain of thoughts instead of one link in that chain. We crowd 
or pack a dozen somewhat related ideas all into one sentence, thereby 
giving both our oral and written language a loose-jointed and ungainly 
style. 

Perhaps we do this because we live in such a fast age that we have 
no time to pause for the necessary period and capital letter that mark 
the closing and opening of a sentence. Perhaps it is because our thoughts 
are somewhat jumbled and inseparable into distinct and clear ideas. 
Perhaps it is because we have been reading long, flowery sentences and 
our instinctive imitation gets the better of us. Whatever the cause, few 
of us are really guiltless of misusing and overloading our sentences. 

But, since our grown-up habits of speech and of writing are largely 
set, we ought to turn our attention to the child who is just forming his 
sentence sense through the influence of the school. Here the teacher 
has an opportunity rarely exercised. Of course most teachers will 
correct all grammatical errors and now and then one will say, “Johnnie, 
you use too many ‘ands,’”’ but aside from this and a lesson on simple, 
compound, and complex sentences, the child is left to form his own habits 
of loosely constructed composition. 

In the first grades the oral sentence, the written sentence, and the 
one in the book go hand in hand in complexity of structure. But even 
in the third or fourth grades the sentences in the reader are far more 
complex and advanced than the child is able to write or even give in 
oral speech. Here is the beginning of his downfall. The teacher assigns 
a composition to be written on any subject of interest and the child 
anxious to please tries to write as he has seen and read of such things in 
books. He uses bookish words unless he is hampered by an inability to 
spell them. He creates long sentences with “whom,” “in which,” 
“because,” as connectives. He does not know just where or how to 


end his sentence when he begins to run out of material. Not one teacher 
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in ten will check him up, split up his overburdened sentences into shorter 
ones containing one clear thought each. Of this I am sure, else how could 
there be so many themes come in in a Freshman high-school English 
class almost void of any real sentence sense? Sometimes I have found 
it necessary to put as many as twenty corrections for periods and capital 
letters on one page to indicate breaks in the sentence. 

Example is surely unnecessary to show the need of some corrective 
teaching. Every teacher of English realizes the problem. But what sort 
of corrective teaching aside from “‘red inking” of themes can we do for 
this particular fault? We want the child to think in sentences, but to 
do this we must teach him to see sentences. 

To learn to see sentences a series of lessons that observe the sentence 
is necessary. Tell the children that they are to do some research work 
and then explain that research work is studying over what other people 
have done to try to discover something. Let them present what they 
discover after the lessons have been presented. A good way to begin 
a series of lessons on the sentence is to bring to class a number of magazines. 
Have one article or story marked for assignment in each paper. Let 
each child have a magazine. Let his first lesson be to count one or two 
hundred sentences in his assignment and check in the book the beginning 
and end of the two hundred sentences. Then have him count and tabu- 
late the number of words used in each sentence and make lists up and 
down on a piece of notepaper. They will appear something like this: 


9 6 Total words, 147 
18 9 Average sentence length, 14.7 
31 

7 23 Favorite sentence length, 9 
23 
69 78 


After a few lessons in this article, turn to one in the reader written 
some time ago—something by Washington Irving, or any earlier writer. 
Then let them compare the average sentence lengths from these articles 
and see if they can discover anything. 

Let them return to the magazine article and make a recount showing 
the number of simple, compound, complex, and complex-compound 
sentences. Tabulate as in balloting. Do the same with the other 
author. Graphs might be made showing the favorite sentence length of 
each author (that is, the sentence length which recurs the more often). 
By this time we have discovered that each author has a favorite sentence 
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length, a certain complexity of style, and that there is a tendency to 
write short sentences at the present time. 

Now let the children examine the sentences in their own compositions 
which they have saved from time to time. After putting them through 
this same treatment, let them write another long composition and see if 
there is any difference. This is the acid test. I have never known it to 
fail in clearing up slipshod, over-loose, long sentences. 

, Indirectly there is a foundation laid for “higher criticism” of good 
‘and cheap reading material. The consciousness is brought to bear 
upon the sentence, and the child soon passes judgment upon the author 
and accepts or rejects it as the style appeals to him. 

Merely to count words for several lessons seems a waste of time 
but not if it will clear up the sentence for the future writers of our English 
BEN Foster SMITH 
WEISER, IDAHO 


AN HOUR WITH POE 


I believe Poe would have enjoyed it. I believe he would have liked 
the locale. It was not on a midnight dreary, but during the fifth-period 
class. The shades were drawn, the leaded casement shutters opened 
into the room. Light from the chandelier gloated o’er the bust of 
Longfellow resting just above the fireplace which occupies one end of 
the classroom. The high oaken wainscoting, the beamed ceiling, the 
chairs, the built-in bookshelves, and magazine stand would have appealed 
to Poe’s philosophy of furniture. The charm of the room was heightened 
by the plants in the window boxes, the few literary pictures on the walls, 
and the doors with stained glass panes. 

We had been studying Poe. It was a delight to me as instructor 
to play the réle of a guest of the class this afternoon and listen to a pro- 
gram the students had prepared as a surprise for me. 

There was a play, in which the plots of three stories had been com- 
bined. One boy gave the results of ten interviews with men and women 
in as many vocations—naturally varied and showing the wide range of ap- 
preciative readers of Poe. Another showed numbers of pictures of places 
and of people related to the writer. The effect was heightened by the 
use of the stereoscope. Someone read portions of “The Bells,” following 
with ‘Chimes of Normandy” and “Cupid’s Garden” on the victrola (two 
records having orchestra bells). 

A rare edition of the poet was kindly loaned by a local attorney, 
and the volumes were tenderly examined by the class. 
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Our city librarian, who has returned from a European tour, made 
some remarks, showing that the memory of our American writer is keenly 
treasured by book-lovers across the Atlantic. As the candles on the 
mantel burned, and each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 
the floor, the stately Lady Madeline entered. She sat and gazed into 
the fire as “The Raven” was dramatized. 

The bell rang, the class passed. I wanted to hear more. I had for- 


gotten that our “flowers are merely flowers.” 
LoutsE A. WILSON 
HicH ScHooi 
Eni, OKLAHOMA 


“AND ETC.” 


These words, occurring in a Junior’s English paper, caused me to 
summon Jack Keefe to the rescue. He shines in this new réle, for he 
has proved to be a more successful promoter of ‘“‘better English” than a 
“batter-pitcher” for the White Sox. 

His letters to “Dear Al” have served a twofold purpose: first, the 
pupils have been made to realize that the humor in these letters consists 
merely in misused words, in incorrect spelling, and in ludicrous abbrevia- 
tions; second, that their similar careless mistakes are not only violations 
that must be corrected, but are actually funny, too, to those who know 
good English. 

I copied one of Jack Keefe’s letters on the board and asked them to 
write it correctly. They went to work at it with an amused interest 
and with a quickened understanding that made me realize that there 
are more ways of knocking a home run than by orthodox rules. The 
Junior class has scored one, thanks to Jack Keefe. We hope to make 
more “knock-outs” in bad English in this “serious” than the famous 


pitcher himself. 
FANNY B. WALLACE 

Soppy Hicu ScHooL 
Soppy, TENNESSEE 


A REBEL SONG 


The straight and ever narrow way, 
Paved with a well-wrought lesson plan, 
Points to a brilliant future day, 

When methods win and aims succeed. 
But oh! the joy to break our bonds 
And ramble in some winding path, 
Where eager youth at last responds 
And shy hopes brave a softened light. 


| 


EDITORIAL 


An alert book man who had wide contacts with the secondary 
schools and their teachers, especially with the teachers of English, 
this fall returned to the profession as an instructor of 
first-year college classes. One of his first observations 
was, “Training in oral composition is not nearly so 
general as I supposed.” Any college instructor who gives oppor- 
tunity for oral expression in his classes or who converses with his 
pupils out of hours knows that the ex-traveling man’s comment is 
true. Anyone who visits high-school classes freely soon realizes 
that the oral composition periods are very few. This is unfortunate. 

The chief cause of the neglect of oral composition is, of course, 
human inertia; but there are some other, more commendable 
reasons. The pressure of other valuable phases of the study of 
English is the most serious difficulty. Its complete removal seems 
very doubtful, but it can (and will) be lessened by the development 
of better techniques of instruction, so that what is now accomplished 
can be done in less time. In the second place, many teachers have 
not realized the vital importance of the oral training. They do 
not know that permanent habits of correct and effective written 
expression are all but impossible except to build upon a foundation of 
good speech. They forget that most of their graduates will never 
write anything but informal letters or very simple business letters, but j 
that their social and civic success will be largely conditioned by their 
command of oral language. Professor Woolbert’s plea for speech 
work in the schools (see p. 666) is entirely justified by the facts. 
Finally, many who realize the necessity of training in speaking 
and could find the time for it do not attempt it because they feel 
that they do not know how to proceed. They feel that there should 
be special teachers of speech. Perhaps so. But at present in 
most schools there are not, and the boys and girls need speech 
training more than they need anything else—except ideals—that 
teachers of English can give them. 


Needed 
Helps 
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Their difficulty, moreover, is in process of removal. Summer 
schools report their speech classes for teachers crowded. There is 
at least one good secondary-school text devoted to the improvement 
of pupils’ speech. Professor Paul’s new book, advertised in this 
issue and to be reviewed in the next, will show many teachers how 
to make a beginning. The Betier-Speech Year pamphlet of the Joint 
Committee on American Speech will be ready for mailing before this 
issue of the Journal reaches its readers. It gives very valuable 
suggestions for improving voice, action, and oral language, and offers 
a program of activities that will keep pupils interested and growing. 
The conscientious teacher who feels at a loss in this field will secure 
one or both of these latter publications and begin operations. 


A misunderstanding of dates deprives the November issue of 
the Journal of the leading article on current literature announced 
at the beginning of the season. The belated article ) 


jet will appear in December. It is hoped that the excel- 

lent papers which remain will console our readers for | 
this mishap—the more readily for the richness in anticipation, since . 
the next issue will carry both an article by H. S. Canby, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and one by Harriet Monroe, editor 
of Poetry. 


The bid made by the Journal in September through its editorial 
page for language games suitable for the ninth grade lapses on 
November 15. At some future time and in one or 

Going, Going, another way this offer may very possibly be renewed, 


— since the demand for this sort of material is fairly sure 
to increase with the urgent need of teachers for something that will ; 
“put over” language drills. As will be remembered, three prizes ] 
are now offered—for first, second, and third best contributions y 
respectively, with a special inducement to others whose games have c 
merit enough to warrant publication. I 


V 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A SUCCESSFUL SUMMER THEATER 


The Cornell University Summer Theater, under direction of Professor 
A. M. Drummond, played during the six weeks of the summer session. 
The players were graduate members of the Cornell Dramatic Club and 
members of the summer classes in play production and dramatic inter- 
pretation. Weekly productions were given on Friday and Saturday 
nights, with occasional repeated presentations to satisfy demands. The 
theater will be continued in amplified form next summer, under Professor 
Drummond’s direction, with the assistance of subdirectors and managers 
from the Cornell Dramatic Club, and its graduates. 

The plays presented were: Thursday Evening, by Christopher 
Morley; The Very Naked Boy, by Stuart Walker; Suppressed Desires, 
by Susan Glaspell and G. C. Cook; The Marriage Proposal, by Anton 
Tchekov; The Last Man In, by W. B. Maxwell; Overtones, by Alice 
Gerstenberg; A Door Must Be either Open or Closed, by Alfred de Musset; 
Riders to the Sea, by J. M. Synge; Feed the Brute, by George Paston; 
Ever Young, by Alice Gerstenberg; Solemn Pride, by George Ross 
Leighton; Joint Owners in Spain, by Alice Brown; Forest Home, by 
De Elbert Keenan; How Old Is Alice? by I.T. Dissenger; The Soul of 
a Professor, by Martin Sampson; Arms and the Man, by George Bernard 
Shaw. 


AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


Fellowships to be awarded to students from American colleges, 
universities, and technical establishments, for advanced study in France, 
and toa few French students for study in American universities have been 
established by the organization once known as the Society for American 
Fellowships in French Universities but now incorporated under the title 
American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities, in memory 
of the 127 Field Service men who gave their lives in France and in per- 
petuation of fraternity and mutual understanding between French and 
American youth. Requests for information are to be addressed to the 
secretary of the organization, in New York City. The final application 
with all required data must be in his hands not later than December 15. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The Bureau of Education has prepared five publications containing 
suggestions and material for the observance of Education Week, 
November 17 to 23. Information concerning them may be obtained 
from the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C., but orders 
must be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. The Bureau of Education will not receive 


orders or money. 


REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS 


Dean Andrew F. West, of Princeton, president of the American 
Classical League, continues in October to release for publication in the 
public press instalments of the report of the committee of the League 
on the study and teaching of the classics. Instalment VII gives the 
findings of the committee on methods of teaching Latin; Instalment 
VIII, the proper content of Latin courses in schools. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Max J. Herzberg is head of the English department at the Central 
High School, Newark, N.J. In addition, he has been for a number of 
years the literary editor of the Newark Evening News, and he has con- 
tributed articles, verse, and the like to numerous magazines. He 
appeared in the well-known Lyric Year of 1913. Mr. Herzberg has 
edited a number of textbooks. 

Essie Chamberlain has been for ten years an instructor in the Oak 
Park (Illinois) Township High School. She has taught in elementary 
schools and has been principal of a high school. In 1921 she was president 
of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English and is still a member 
of its executive committee. Her thesis for the Master’s degree, taken last 
August at the University of Chicago, was an experimental comparison of 
supervised study and regular recitation procedures with high-school 
Freshmen. In President Blaisdell’s absence, she will, as first vice- 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English, preside over 
its meeting at St. Louis this month. 

Gladys Campbell is a graduate of the University of Chicago and of 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College. She began her teaching ina 
country school with sixty pupils and thirty-two classes a day, and now 
teaches English in the University of Chicago High School. In her off 
hours she writes verse and edits The Forge, a journal of verse. 
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Carrie Barden has a Master’s degree from the University of Michigan. 
She is at present an instructor of English composition in the State 
Teachers’ College at St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Marion Lovis is librarian in Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit. 

Claudia E. Crumpton, head of the department of English in 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, is well known to readers of 
the English Journal as former chairman of the National Council’s 
Committee on American Speech. 


PERIODICALS 


How to Study Shakespeare in the High School. J. Milnor Dorey. 
Education, September, 1924. The study of Shakespeare and his plays 
is befogged by too much erudition. The best type of Shakespeare 
work for the high school is acting the plays, but in addition, classroom 
study should be guided by these principles: (1) acceptance of authenti- 
cated facts of Shakespeare’s life bearing on where he got his material, 
and how he wrote his plays; (2) a fair acquaintance with the history of 
the drama and with the conditions of the Elizabethan theater; (3) some 
understanding of the social life of the time. With this background the 
plays should be read with the main purpose of finding the great universal 
truths which link the present to the past. Linguistics and metrics 
should have a very subordinate place. 

Gold and Alloy. Francis Theresa Russell. Studies in Philology, 
July, 1924. The claim made by Browning and supported by his critics, 
that “accuracy of material and mood” is the supreme virtue of the 
performance which converted the Old Yellow Book into “The Ring 
and the Book,” is preposterous—is almost the only claim that cannot 
be made for it. By additions, by omissions, by shiftings of emphasis, 
by interpretation, the original story is completely changed. ‘“ Pompilia,” 
for instance, is a decidedly matter-of-fact person who left her father’s 
house because she feared for her life; the Pope of history and of the 
manuscript is far other than the sage created by Browning. In short, 
the alloy is the fact; the pure gold, the poet’s imagination. In this 
there would be no offense save for the insistence of poet and followers 
upon the reverse. 

Should There Be Honor Students at High-School Graduation? H. B. 
Weaver. The School Review, September, 1924. These two questions 
were addressed to 175 high-school principals in towns ranging in size 
from 3,000 to 15,000 inhabitants throughout the United States: (1) 
Do you have honor students at graduation? (2) On what basis are they 
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selected? To the first, 131 replied in the affirmative. To the second, 
108 gave marks as sole basis, the specific mark required ranging from 
go per cent for four years, in some schools, to membership in an “upper 
third.” Trustees and other responsible officials connected with the 
schools were divided in opinion. 

The College Girl’s Mind. Vida D. Scudder. The New Republic, 
October 1, 1924. A course in a girl’s college on “Social Ideals in English 
Letters” may be maneuvered to reveal a cross-section of the mind of the 
young people taking it and incidentally will dispel the idea that “bobbed 
hair, made-up faces, a taste for jazz, and a distaste for chaperons, light- 
spoken familiarity with much that grandmother never knew, and a 
general attitude of fevered defiance”’ are all there is to the modern girl. 

Making the Most of Your Genius. Mary Austin. The Bookman, 
October, 1924. In the tenth and final number of this remarkable study, 
entitled ‘Acquired Genius,” the author defines acquiring as releasing. 
Genius is natural, is normal. A genius is the man with full use of himself. 
Talent is a variation of the individual; it is “securely tied to definite 
brain areas.””’ Men have it more than women. Genius is the untutored 
play of the deeper self with all its inherited capacities into the immediate 
self with its full equipment of talent and intelligence. It is likely that 
it is more generally possessed by women. Prayer and meditation may 
open the ways between the deeper and the immediate self. 

The Questionnaire Craze. Frank P. Whitney. Educational Review, 
October, 1924. How many lies does it take to make one truth? is the 
dominant question that occurs after consideration of the flood of question- 
naires with which the schools are pestered. Questionnaires are in the 
interest of mediocrity, they cater to the American passion for uniformity. 
Considerable support is aroused for a bill to be proposed in the next 
Congress making it a penal offense to circulate by mail lists of questions 
relative to any phase of school activity! 

Mass Education. John Erskine. The Bookman, September, 1924. 
Mass education is the sign manual of America. Consideration of how 
we are educating the masses is a more vital question than that so much 
discussed of whether we should educate them at all. At present we are 
giving what we think the masses need or want; we are teaching down to 
our students. Our aim must be higher. Perhaps we should have two 
A.B. degrees; one for students accumulating college life, for which two 
years should be sufficient and home at the end; the other for students 
who have learned something after four years. The difference would be 
the same as now but would be more easily recognized. 
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Byron: His Books and Autographs. Harry B. Smith. Scribner’s 
Magazine, September, 1924. A delightful aggregation of anecdotes 
about Byron and Byroniana. 

The Portrait of an Editor. Don C. Seitz. The Atlantic Monthly, 
September, 1924. The effect of a dynamic and most eccentric personality 
upon the fortunes of the New York World and the ways of newspaperdom 
is not the purpose of this remarkable character study though it is one 
of its values. The title conveys accurately the real intention. The 
editor is Joseph Pulitzer. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Department of Public Instruction of Mount Vernon, New York, 
issues an attractive “Code of Business Ethics Calendar” compiled by the 
students and faculties of the Commercial School and the Industrial Arts 
School.—The Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., sends out as 
Bulletin 1, 1923, “The Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School Fail- 
ures,” by Helen Thompson Woolley and Elizabeth Ferris. A detailed 
history of sixteen cases is given with a valuable introduction; copies may 
be procured from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, at ro cents per copy. Bulletin No. 47 is “A Biennial Survey of 
Public School Finances in the United States,”’ by Fletcher Harper Swift, 
of the University of Minnesota. Advance sheets from the Biennial 
Survey of Education. Price, 5 cents. The Bureau also issues City School 
Leaflet No. 13, “Appreciation of Pictures,” recommendations based on 
courses of study and reports of superintendents of various cities and 
compiled by Bertha Y. Hebb. Price, 5 cents. The English Leaflet 
for January, Vol. XXIII, No. 200, contains a study of “The Schoolboy’s 
Vocabulary,” by John A. Lester—Tract No. XV of the Society for 
Pure English is a treatise on “The Split Infinitive,” by H. W. Fowler, 
followed by a study of words by Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. Price, 85 cents.—A serviceable collection 
of material, prose and poetry, is contained in the Wisconsin Memorial 
Day Annual compiled by the late O. S. Rice, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Madison, and issued by John Callahan, State Superintendent 
—Claude Kinnick, professor of English in Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma, has printed a “Diagrammatic View of American Literature”’ 
and will give information concerning its use.—“Good Manners and 
Conduct” is a brief monograph prepared by William H. Cunningham, 
High School of Commerce, Boston, and issued by the City Printing 
Department. No price indicated. 
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TEACHING OLDER PUPILS TO STUDY 


Efficient methods and proper habits of study have long been recog- 
nized as the chiefest contribution the school or college may make to its 
pupils’ equipment for life. Though no especial place in the curriculum 
is set aside for training in study, various manuals have attempted to tell 
young people how it is done. Partly because of their own shortcomings 
and partly through lack of a definite time allotment for the subject, 
these manuals have failed of very general use. The newest volume on 
the subject? should succeed better. In the first place, it is easily the 
most usable volume of the kind for the upper high-school and college 
years. In the second place, it may fit into the course of study without 
adding another subject to the already too large number which our young 
people must skim over. 

Professor Lyman’s book is the most usable one on the subject because 
(1) it contains the most really valuable suggestions, (2) it explains and 
illustrates each point so fully that no earnest student can fail to grasp it, 
and (3) it provides much practice in using the methods it recommends. 
He who thinks this praise extravagant is invited to examine sections of 
the chapters which typically consist of three parts: (a) an introduction 
by the author, (5) a notable chapter from a notable book relevant to the 
topic in hand, and (c) exercises and suggested readings. Here are the 
hearts of such books as McMurry’s How to Study, Kitson’s How to Use 
Your Mind, Dewey’s How We Think, and Kerfoot’s How to Read. To 
have selected these quotations—there are twenty-one of them—and 
secured permission to publish them all in one volume would of itself 
have been a notable service. In eleven sections the author has replaced 
the quotations with statements of his own. His attempt to explain 
induction and deduction is not, perhaps, very successful, and probably 
would not be very useful if it succeeded better; but most of his contribu- 
tions are both clear and practical]. His discussions in chapter vi of 
“Standards of Evaluation” and “ Pitfalls in Thinking” and the distinc- 
tion between the “Three Levels of Reading”’ in chapter vii will probably 
be new to more readers than any other of his offerings. It is to be noted 


*The Mind at Work. By R. L. Lyman. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1924. Pp. 349. 
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that, though the book deals with study, chapter v brings out for contrast 
much of the technique of reading fiction and poetry. 

It remains to point out the vacant niche in the curriculum into which 
we can slip this important semester course. Professor Lyman himself 
suggests substituting it for a semester of literature—quite in harmony 
with his feeling that general reading should be a part of the literature 
course. A better arrangement would be to make the book the basis of 
work in a composition—or, better, a “work English’”—semester. Study 
reading belongs with everyday non-literary composition. The study 
of the text itself would provide both reading material and instruction 
in using it. The discussions, reports, and other exercises might be the 
subject of genuinely motivated composition work. The only danger 
would be that both teacher and pupils might become so absorbed in the 
matter as to forget form of expression, but this danger must be faced in 
all thoroughly live composition work. Let us hope that many will 


take the risk. 


A FREE LANCE 


In this most recent collection of critical essays' Dr. Collins, as 
all will anticipate who have read his previous books, is still frankly 
“on his own”’; he slashes, he wades in, whether with praise or contumely. 
Thus his second chapter opens: “Mr. Sherwood Anderson has now 
passed the creative years of life; he is forty-six. Anything that he may 
do from now on will be a rehash on what he has thought ordone. He will 
be an interpreter, not a creator.” Similarly, his remarks upon the 
so-called literature of sex and the self-appointed censor have nothing of 
hesitation. ‘‘ Psychopathic novels by potential or convalescent psycho- 
paths interest the decadent, the disequilibrated, and the radical, but they 
disgust most intelligent readers... . . If the purity bloodhounds would 
stop yelping, it (obscene literature) would vanish before the strongest 
force in the world—public opinion.”” He pays his respects with gusto to 
special groups in fiction—lunatics, feminists, invalids, doctors. One of 
his most enthusiastic chapters is on ‘The Big Four of American Women 
Writers’”—to wit, Edith Wharton, Agnes Repplier, Amy Lowell, and 
Ellen Glasgow. Untrammeled as he is, all his strokes tell; he has the 
gift of putting a personality as he sees him, unforgetably. In his sum- 
maries of books, which he is fond of making, he loses something of his 


* Taking the Literary Pulse. By JosepH Cottrns. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1924. Pp. 316. $3.00. 
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peculiar fling; but it is an entertaining book that he gives us, crisp and 
of agreeable flavor, though it will be none the worse for the addition of a 


liberal pinch of salt. 
E. D.C. 


BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere | 


LITERATURE 


The Little French Girl. By ANNE Douctas Secwick. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 508. $2.00. 

A story growing out of French and English character and culture contrasts. 
Alix, the exquisite little heroine, passionately loves and admires her mother who, 
beautiful and brilliant, is yet quite definitely classed among her own people as a demi- 
mondaine. To give her child a chance of marriage and happiness, the mother procures 
an invitation from the family of a young English soldier, killed in the war, who had 
been her lover. The brother of this young man has discovered the secret but in loyalty 
to his brother and later in deep pity and affection for the child desires to keep her in 
England. He is a character of the quality of Franklin Winslow Kane. The gradual 
opening of the young girl’s intelligence upon the facts of the case with no corresponding 
revulsion of feeling against her mother, the reality of the mother’s feeling for her, the 
reactions of the kindly English women who harbor her, her marriage to the one man in 
the world who will understand and respect these intricacies—all this is completely 
convincing. Mrs. de Sélincourt’s hand is subdued to what it works in; she knows 
her France as she knows her England, and loves each for what it is. 


The Interpreter’s House. By STRUTHERS Burt. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1924. Pp. 445. 

A first novel of some promise. The author draws a picture of modern New York 
and of the effect of the war upon the ideals and emotions of four generations. The 
characters are well done and a quaint and witty style adds much to the charm of the 
book. 


Blind Raftery. By pox ByRNE. New York: The Century Co., 1924. 

Pp. 125. 

A beautiful and poetic story of a gentle Irish bard, blind and wandering through 
his country beloved by his people. He has a charming love story and the climax is 
reached when his Spanish wife is accepted by his people. The great charm of the book, 
however, is in its poetic prose. It resembles Messer Marco Polo rather than Changeling 
or The Wind Bloweth. 


The Taking of Helen and Other Prose Selections. By JOHN MASEFIELD. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 169. $1.60. 
A prose romance of the flight of Helen with Paris, in which another hopeless 
devotee saves them from pursuit by the officers of Menelaus. 
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The Khoja. Tales of Nasr-ed-din. Translated from the Turkish by HENRY 
D. BARNHAM. With Many Pictures by Tony Sarc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 258. $2.50. 

These Turkish folk tales are unique. They are invariably short, and usually 
humorous—in the Turkish peasant way. Students of national characteristics as well 
as those interested in folklore will find them interesting, and the general reader will 
find in their novelty a half-hour’s diversion. 


Man and the Masses. A Play of the Social Revolution in Seven Scenes. By 
Ernest Totter. Translated by Louis UNTERMEYER. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

A symbolic representation of the struggle between government and the mass, 
between community and individual. Three of the scenes are visions as shaped in the 
tortured mind of the woman, the representative of humanity. She stands between the 
established order and revolution and is the victim of their conflict. The play is dedi- 
cated to the proletariat and was written in prison in the early days of the German 
Revolution. A powerful thing, to be read and considered, whatever the reader’s 
feelings and traditions. 


Why beaGoop? By Gretett Burcess. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1924. Pp. 159. $1.50. 
The seventh in the series of these amusing Courtesy Books. However adapted 
to the sensibilities of the Impolite Infant, the ingenious patness of the rhymes will 
continue to delight adults. 


Niagara and Other Poems. By ARTHUR WILLIAM FIsHER. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1924. Pp. 299. $2.50 net. 


GENERAL READING 


Woodrow Wilson. A Character Sketch. By RoBERT Epwarps ANNIN. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1924. 

The period covered by this study is from 1890 to 1920. Of the treatment of the 
Princeton episode, the author remarks that it is, he thinks, the first two-sided account 
in print. Though there is no reason to doubt his sincerity, the fact of his intimate 
friendship with Dean West and Mr. Pyne may throw suspicion, to some minds, on the 
validity of his conclusions, which mingle admiration for the ex-President’s abilities 
with complete repudiation of the course pursued by him. 


Figures in Modern Literature. By J.B. PRtestLEY. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 215. $2.50. 

A fine example of appreciative criticism, easy to read. One could not readily 
forget the three Mr. Bennetts, Mr. de la Mare, ‘‘Shadowy Pied Piper,” or the whole- 
hearted affection with which a fitting place is carved out among writers of poetry for 
the author of A Shropshire Lad. There will be some surprises for American readers; 
as this, that The Song of the Plow is not only Maurice Hewlett’s greatest achievement 
but the best long poem of our time; or this, that J. C. Squire is above all the other 
writers of the time the poet of the philosophic imagination. 
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The Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth Century. With Illustrative Extracts 
from the Rarer Periodicals. By Grorce S. Marr. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 264. 

An attempt to present a complete and detailed survey of the field. Of great 
interest to special students will be the history of the less well known publications and 
articles from them. One hundred and fifty periodicals furnish the basis of the study. 
The chapter on developments in journalism is a valuable addition to the ordinary 
cursory information afforded by textbooks of literary history. 


Independence. Rectorial Address delivered at St. Andrews by RupyArRpD 

Kretinc. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. 

Pp. 33. $1.00. 

Possibly the tone of this address is too accommodated to the spirit of the Scotch 
university to appeal easily to young folk on this side. In general, not of permanent 
interest. 

Our Faith in Education. By Henry Suzzatto. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1924. Pp. 108. $1.25. 

Five or six rather loosely organized talks on education in a democratic society, 
wrought still more loosely into a whole, yet containing many admirable observations, 


Essays and Studies by Members'of The English Association. Vol.IX. Collected by 
the lateW.P.Ker. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
“The Trojans in Britain”; “The Original Language of the Ancren Riwle”; 

“Long Will, Dante, and the Righteous Heathen”; ‘‘The Life of Christ in the Ballads”’; 

“Joseph Warton”; “On the Teaching of Case”; and “‘The Modern Consciousness 

in English Literature” constitute the contents of this volume. 


A Popular History of English Poetry. By T. EARLE WeLtBy. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 284. 
A too delightful title for this somewhat staid and conventional review of poetry 
from Anglo-Saxon days to the end of the nineteenth century. The format is also 
unappealing. The book has been warmly greeted in England. 


Abraham Lincoln: Master of Words. By DANtEL KitHAM DopcGe. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 178. $1.50 
A simple analysis, or rather a running comment upon both the setting and the 
quality of Lincoln’s public speeches, which would be useful to the immature student 
of the speeches themselves. Some data on the Gettysburg Address at variance with 
tradition. 


The United States in Our Own Times: 1865-1924. By Paut L. Hawortu. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 585. $2.50. 
A revised edition bringing the narration down to Mr. Coolidge’s administration, 
A very valuable survey. 


The Political Unit of Public School Finance in Illinois. By Fioyp REEVEs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 
The fourth volume for Illinois put out by the Educational Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission under the auspices of the American Council on Education. The director of 
the staff for Illinois is Henry C. Morrison, of the University of Chicago. 
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On the Technique of Manuscript Writing. By Marjorre Wise. With an 
Introduction by Proressor Patty SmitH Hitt. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 53. $0.80. 


TEACHING 


How to Experiment in Education. By Writttam A. McCatr. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

This volume belongs to the “Experimental Education Series” edited by M. V. 
O’Shea. It is an attempt, from the point of view of the expert, to establish a method 
of educational research, to give proper educational setting to the statistical movement. 
What constitutes the experimental attitude, what a problem is, how to select profitable 
problems, and how to proceed to their solution are all discussed with enthusiasm if 
not always with realization of conditions in the normal schoolroom. 


Junior High School Life. By Emma V. THomas-TINDAL and Jessre DUVAL 

Myers. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 287. 

The key word of this book is “guidance” —physical, curricular, scholastic, social, 
vocational, avocational, civic, and ethical—the reason being that student activity 
is the essential characteristic of this type of school, to be participated in, aided, and 
directed by teachers individually and collectively. The task of subject-instructors, 
sponsors of clubs, home-room counselors, and school faculties as a whole is analyzed 
in detail. Chapter xv gives a list of “intracurricular” activities, one hundred pages long. 


The Platoon School. By Cuarves L. Spain. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1924. Pp. 262. 

Preceded by readable chapters on the evolution of curriculum, organization, and 
building for the elementary school, a detailed account of the platoon school as developed 
in Detroit and the results to date, educational and economic, presents the problem 
now before the schools clearly and with adequate historical setting. Over one hundred 
drawings assist understanding of the reorganization involved. The author is enthusi- 
astic in his faith that the platoon school meets educational as well as economic require- 
ments. 


Principles of Education. By J. Crospy CHAPMAN and GEoRGE S. CounrTs. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 645. $2.75. 

The place of education in individual and social life, the psychological and the 
sociological foundations of education, and the principles governing the conduct of the 
school—these captions indicate the scope of this book, which is one of the series edited 
by Ellwood P. Cubberley. The functions of the elementary school, secondary school, 
and colleges are respectively discussed in separate chapters. 


Methods in Adult Elementary Education. By NINA Joy BEGLINGER. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 77. $0.80. 

Of fundamental importance in this interesting little book are the devices for 
securing concentration of attention. With foreigners unable to speak English, for 
instance, mastery of the word as a whole and of its component parts by eye and ear 
drills precedes demonstration of its use. Though most space is given to language, 
there are chapters on the social sciences and arithmetic. Both foreigners and English- 
speaking adults are considered throughout. 
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The Improvement of Teaching. By GrorGE E. FREELAND. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. 290. 
A very definite development of the problems of teaching in an elementary school. 
Shows the influence of McMurry’s Elementary School Standards. Many excellent 
references. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


The Modern Student’s Book of English Literature. By HARRY MORGAN AyREs, 
Writ Davin Howe, and FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 898. $3.75. 

A brave effort to give something of every type—even letters and a taste of modern 
critical and biographical prose. There is a more adequate selection of early English 
material than is usual. 


Essays by Present-Day Writers. Edited by RAymMonp Woopsury PENCE. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 360. 
A book to make converts of young folk who read nothing but stories and news. 
It begins with William Beebe and includes essays grave and gay—but mostly gay— 
from writers on both sides the Atlantic. Only essays that have appeared in book form 
and those by living writers are included. 


The Golden Treasury of Songs and Poems. Selected by FRANcts T. PALGRAVE. 
Revised and enlarged with additional poems. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1924. Pp. 554. $1.75. 

The additions cover respectively the latter half of the nineteenth century in 

England, and the whole field of American poetry previous to the twentieth century. 


Persistent Questions in Public Discussion. Addresses and Essays. Edited by 
ALEXANDER M. Drummonp and Everett Lee Hunt. New York: 
The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 558. 

The selections are intended to furnish a basis for intelligent thought and discussion 
of fundamental issues on the part of college students. Questions and full suggestions 
for further reading are appended. 


The Natural Method Readers: A Sixth Reader. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1924. Pp. 414. 
Passages of English and American prose and poetry with no suggestions of any 
sort and no notes except a word list at the end of the volume. 


A George Eliot Dictionary. By IsAporE G. MupcE and M. E. Sears. New 

York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. Pp. 260. 

A most painstaking performance, including all names of persons and places in 
George Eliot’s works, prose and poetry. Synopses of her stories are also given and a 
list of persons from real life who, according to one or another authority, were the models 
for certain characters. 


The Places of English Literature. By Avice TOWNSEND BIDWELL and ISABELLE 
DENISON ROSENSTIEL. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1924. Pp. 228. $2.00. 
This “literary guide to the British Isles” is not intended to replace the usual 

guidebooks but merely to suggest places which the traveler of literary interests would 

like to visit. Under the names of the authors, which are arranged chronologically, 
are given the places associated with their lives or their works. Indexes by places, 
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authors, and works make the information easily accessible. Probably useful also as a 
reference book in college libraries. 


Purposive Speaking. By Ropert West. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1924. Pp. 182. 

As the title suggests, the psychology of speaking receives the main stress in this 
book. Speeches are classified according to the end to be effected with an audience 
of many or of one. ‘There are short chapters on posture, gesture, voice, and pronuncia- 
tion, and some suggested exercises, but little detail. 


Recent Texts for School and College Use 


The Riverside Literature Series 
William Cullen Bryant’s Translation of The Odyssey - - - - - $1.08 
Andrew Carnegie’s Own Story for Boys and Girls - - - . - 56 cents 
A series of chapters from ‘‘The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie” selected for younger 
readers by EvA Marcu Tappan, Px.D. 
The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. By GrorcE HERBERT PALMER - - - $1.08 
Robert E. Lee. A Play. By DRINKWATER - - - 56 cents 


The Riverside College Classics 
Sartor Resartus. By THomas Cartyte. Edited by WILLIAM SAVAGE JOHNSON, PH.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Kansas - - - - - - go cents 
Selections from Walter Pater. Edited by Apa L. F. SNELL, Professor of English, Mount 
Holyoke College - - - - - - - - - - - $1.00 
Selected Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by MArjorre N. NICHOLSON, Assistant 
Professor of English in the University of Minnesota - - - go cents 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Eight Hundred Theme Just published 


Aeuammneie THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL ENGLISH 
225 pages, 9x11, cloth-bound. Price, $2.50 posipaid 
Topics, Directions, Models A comprahensive statement of the aims of the teach 
: ing of English in the public schools. 1581 social abi 
Bound in Paper, Price, $1.00 ties, attitudes, knowledges, and habits—which com — 
By goals sought in -day teaching of ng: 
ish—list nt ta: as 
MIGNON WRIGHT eee 


Teacher in English Department, High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois making, for supervision, and for teaching. 


Privately printed by the author 


Address CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 Oak Park, Ill. ee 


A basic scientific study, valuable for curriculum- 
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A Complete Course in Public Speaking. By Josepu A. Mosner. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 174. $2.25. 

The organization of this book, which embodies the essentials of three preceding 
volumes, is an interesting illustration of the author’s teaching principles as described 
in the preface. These are, briefly, much practice, little theory, concentration of 
practice upon one principle at a time, great care in the choice of material. Accordingly 
in each section, the several principles are enunciated singly and each is followed immedi- 
ately by material for practice specially adapted to enforce it. Part III is an exposition 
in twelve chapters on subject-matter and construction. 


Talking Well: A Book on the Art of Conversation. By W. L. HARRINGTON and 
M. G. Futton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 196. 
In this book conversation covers story-telling, sales-talks, platform delivery, and 
even reading “selections.” A number of stories and poems are appended. 


American Pronunciation: A Textbook of Phonetics for Students of English. By 
JoHN SAMUEL Kenyon. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1924. Pp. 200. 
The point of view is confessedly rather scientific than practical as far as “best” 

pronunciation is concerned. Each vowel and consonant is treated in detail. There isa 

chapter on stress in verse. The book is primarily for teachers and for college students. 


Voice Production with the Aid of Phonetics. By CHARLES MACAN Rice. Second 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 87. 
An English treatment of the subject, the outcome of lectures at Cambridge. One 
chapter develops exercises in vocalization from the positions of the lower jaw in biting, 
sighing, breathing, yawning, and smiling. A special chapter on church reading. 


FIFTY PLANS FOR FIFTY THEMES 


50 CENTS 


(Postage 3 Cents) 


Discount on Orders in Quantity 


For prompt service please order direct from the publisher 


J. Rowe Webster, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In connection with his Teachers’ Course in English during the Sum- 
mer Session at Cornell University, Professor Clark S. Northup exhibited 
a number of recent textbooks. He has written as follows: 


“T heard none but favorable comments on Fifty Plans for Fifty 
Themes, and I myself regard it as a highly useful compilation, well de- 
signed to give direction to the labors of classes in composition.” 


Teachers who have given Fifty Plans for Fifty Themes a thorough 
trial as a class book reorder it. Their pupils like it and do better in their 
daily work and in college entrance examinations. 


Plans of Plans—Versification—Paragraph-Reduction. 


